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Poor Tenants Deceived by Oakland Housing 
Official Now Face the Nightmare of Mass Eviction — 


“An agent of the Oakland 
Housing Authority 
defrauded nearly 30 fami- 
lies of the most vulnerable 
segment of the community. 
They are now trying to 
cover their wrongful act 
by evicting those families.” 
_— Jorge Aguilar, attorney for 
__ the Eviction Defense Center 


by Lynda Carson’ 


ear and panic have set in at some 
of East Oakland’s public housing 
units, as police agents from the 
Oakland Housing Authority have 
been making late-night visits to tenants, 


and demanding that the families pack up - 
and move within a five-day period. 


After refusing to pack up and run, 


nearly 30 families are facing mass evic- — 


tion by the Oakland Housing Authority 
(OHA) from their public housing units at 


‘Lockwood Gardens, a Hope VI Project on 


65th Avenue in East Oakland. 

The OHA is claiming that the 29 fami- 
lies facing eviction from Lockwood 
Gardens are unlawful occupants (squatters) 
who have illegally gained possession of the 
housing units. OHA officials have served 


them 30-day, forcible-detainer eviction 


notices in an effort to remove them. 

On April 28, the first three cases out of 
29 families facing eviction were headed 
for Alameda County Superior Court, but 
have been delayed until May 5, 2006, 
with Judge Winifred Smith presiding. 

In defense of some of the evictees, 
Oakland’s Eviction Defense Center has 


teamed up with attorney Bob Salinas, of | 


Sundeen Salinas & Pyle, to file a demur- 
rer seeking dismissal of, evictions on 
behalf of the first three families that were 
served forcible-detainer eviction notices. 
Lockwood Gardens has 372 units; and 
it is part of a revitalization project of East 
Oakland’s public housing properties, and 
a partial recipient of $26,510,020 in grant 
funding from the Hope VI program 
administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
The revitalization funds were divided 


- between three public housing projects in 


1994 and 1996, and renovations have 
since taken place to demolish and rebuild 
the three locations into modern housing 
units in Oakland’s eastside neighbor- 
hoods. 

Laura Lane, an attorney with the East 
Bay Community Law Center, is also rep- 
resenting a number of the families facing 
eviction at Lockwood Gardens and those 
cases will head to court at a later date. 

Currently, out of the 29 families facing 
eviction, the Eviction Defense Center 
(EDC) is representing nine families in 
court, and the East Bay Community Law 


At least 29 poor families face eviction from Lockwood Gardens, by order of the Oakland Housing Antony. 


fitany tenants report being — 
terrified when OHA police 


come to their doors late at _ 


night to warn them to leave. 
During an interview with one 
family facing eviction, a little 
boy started crying and said, — 
“The police came by and — 

tried to take my bedroom — 
away from me.” 


Center (EBCLC) is representing 12 fami- 
lies. One family has already been fright- 
ened into moving away from their public 
housing unit by the OHA; and that leaves 
a total of 21 families out of 29 facing 
eviction that have legal representation to 
defend their housing. No one seems to 
know if the remaining seven families fac- 
ing eviction have moved away or are 
seeking legal representation elsewhere. 
Jennifer Bell of Goldfarb and Lipman 
is the General Counsel for the Oakland 
Housing Authority, and is leading the 
charge in court to evict the 29 families 


from their housing units in East Oakland. ~ 


During an April 24 interview with 


David Lipsetc, a Senior Policy Analyst 
-with the Oakland Housing Authority, he 


blamed the tenants for what is occurring 
and accused all 29 families of committing 
fraud to move into public housing. 


“The OHA has served eviction notices 


to 29 families at Lockwood Gardens 
because none of the families applied for, 
or got onto the waiting list to move into 
their public housing units,” said Lipsetc. 


“The tenants worked with a former clerk 


to gain access to the units. The OHA does 
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“The Oakland Housing Authority seems to be in a complete 
disarray. The management has failed to adequately screen, 
train or supervise its employees. But when the employees 
make mistakes or fail to follow the law, the OHA’s response 
is to blame the tenants, blame the attorneys, blame the fed- 
eral government — blame anyone but the Oakland Housing 
Authority.” = Lana Lane, attorney for East Bay Community Law Center 


not have any files on the families, and the 
OHA does not believe that any of the 
families signed a lease before moving into 
those units. Forcible detainers are stan- 
dard procedure for those that have illegal- 
ly moved into the OHA’s public housing 
units.” 

Lipsetc said that the OHA just recently 
discovered that the 29 families who are 
now living in those housing units did not 
match the names of the clients on the 
OHA list waiting to move into those units.. 

“As far as we can tell,” said Lipsetc, 
“there were no signed leases, no files estab- 
lished for these families, no security 


deposits have been paid before moving in, 
and those families got ahead of all the other 
families on the waiting list to move in.” 
Contrary to what Lipsetc stated on 
behalf of the Oakland Housing Authority, 
the facts reveal that the 29 families have 
all signed Leases, Tenant Agreements To 
Maintain A Drug-Free Environment, 
Occupant’s Responsibility statements, 
Lease Compliance forms and a host of 
other documents before moving in otheir 
public housing units. Those documents 
were all counter-signed by a host of clerks 


See Tenants Face Mass Eviction page 14 
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Berkeley Holds an ‘Awesome’ Fair for Homeless Youth — 


The Cafe Connect was set 
up like a classy restaurant 
with tablecloths and a vase 
of flowers on each table, a 
musical combo, and a print- 
ed menu offering a variety 

_ of gourmet dishes. This is 
Berkeley, after all. 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


eing homeless means more than 

not having a warm, safe place 

to sleep. It means having a hard 

time getting decent food, find- 

ing warm clothing, gaining access to med- 

ical and dental care, keeping track of per- 

sonal papers and belongings, keeping in 

touch with family and friends, staying in 

contact with potential employers, and tak- 

ing care of a myriad of other needs that 

those of us who are comfortably housed 

take for granted. It is all infinitely harder 

for young people who are homeless and 

‘who havé little experience in the art of sur- 
vival on the streets. 

On April 3, 2006, a unique event called 

the “Youth Connect Faire” was organized 


by YEAH (Youth Emergency Assistance . 


Hostels), a four-year-old winter shelter pro- 
gram for young people, the Suitcase Clinic, 
and the Berkeley mayor’s office. The 
Youth Faire was held at the Lutheran 


Church of the Cross on University Avenue . 


which also. houses the YEAH shelter dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The event was designed specifically for 
homeless youth from the ages of 18 to 25 


to connect with over 40 different agencies 
that provide a wide variety of services — 


everything from food, clothing, shelter and 


health care, to avenues to education, bicy- 
cle repair, legal help and care for pets. In 
the course of the afternoon, about 60 young 
people enjoyed a welcoming setting where 
they could sit and talk with adults who 
cared about them, and who were there to 
give advice, help and referrals. 


Adrianne Bank, one of the founders of - 


the YEAH shelter program, explained that 
. the Youth Connect Faire is important 
“because it gets everybody mobilized to 
focus on the issues of transitional-age 
youth, 18 to 24 years old, which are very 


different from the issues of adult homeless ° 


people or kids and single families. It gets 
all the agencies to understand that this age 
group has its own developmental needs 
and its own particular issues and they 


need their own sets of services. It’s an 


incredibly important age because, if you 
don’t catch them now, they are going to 
turn into the chronic homeless on the 
streets of Berkeley.” 
Bank described the youth who come to 
the YEAH shelter. “Almost all are not 
working,” she said. “Most of them don’t 
have a high school degree. Many have drug 
issues, and many have mental health issues. 
Many have foster care backgrounds. Many 
have experienced either violence on the 
streets or in the home, single parents. Most 
all of them have come out of a poverty situ- 
ation. So it’s a social issue; it’s not their 
own personal pathology. It’s the system that 
has not worked to support them.” . 
The youth faire was an occasion for 
bringing together a wide variety of ser- 
vices and agencies to provide information 
and referrals to community resources for 
many of the problems that homeless youth 
face. Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates was 
there for an hour and a half, talking and 
listening to the young people. : 
Bates explained that when he “came 
here in January and met with the young 
people, it became clear that a lot of ser- 
vices either weren’t available to them or 


‘ 


Doug Hamilton (center) takes meal orders from Jason Berger and Dexter in the elegant Cafe Connect at the Youth Connect Faire. 


‘“‘Many have foster care 
backgrounds. Many have 
experienced either violence 
on the streets or in the 
home... Most all of them 
have come out of a poverty 
situation. So it’s. a social 
issue; it’s not their own 
personal pathology. It’s the 
system that has not 
worked to support them.” 


— Adrianne Bank, co-founder of YEAH 


they weren’t getting to those services. So 
we thought, why not bring everything 
together at one time and provide real one- 
stop opportunities for them to get ser- 
vices. It’s very impressive what’s happen- 
ing here. They can get glasses, they can 


get their dogs checked, bicycle fixed, a 


driver’s license, ID card, legal help.” 

Mayor Bates said that he was pleased 
that “the community really responded, not 
the least of which is the church here [the 
Lutheran Church of the Cross]. We’ve 
seen the*wonderful part of our community 
come forward.” 

The young people who attended said 
they were pleased by the event, too. A 
young man named Cat declared, “Stuff like 
this is really important to put the services 
out there for the kids because not a lot of 
kids know where to go for different ser- 
vices, and how to get hold of people like 
that — especially since a lot of services are 
being shut down in Berkeley. For example, 
my drop-in center was closed down. 
They’ ve been shutting down a lot of differ- 
ent drop-ins.” Jacqueline said it all in 
exclaiming: “This thing is awesome!” 

Jamal is into alternative medicine and 
was pleased that there was an alternative 


health practitioner present, as well as a 


traditional healthcare provider. 

A young woman named Sara was 
standing outside when we talked. She had 
come for food and for veterinary services 
for her dog, a 15-month-old pit bull 
named Brutus. She has had Brutus since 
he was a little puppy and brought him out 
to Berkeley with her from New York. 


Young people connected at the Youth Faire and found a common interest in music. 


Here she is trying to work and save 
enough money for an apartment; but in 
the meantime, Sara is on the street. Being 
able to come to YEAH for food for herself 
and Brutus means a lot to her. 

For Sara and so many of the young peo-_ 
ple who are homeless, a dog or other pet is 
an important part of their lives. Bank said 
that it was the policy of the YEAH shelter 


_ to allow pets. She explained, “Lots of street 


kids have animals. They are a wonderful 
source of unconditional love.” She has seen 
kids come into the shelter with “dogs and 
cats, parakeets, parrots, salamanders, mice, 
all kinds of things.” 


Lawrence had been staying at the — 


YEAH shelter most of the winter and said 
he appreciates the “good treatment.” As 
for the Youth Connect Faire, Lawrence 
said, “It’s just great! I can’t believe 
they’ve got it set up just like you’re going 
to Denny’s or something like that.” 

Actually, it was a lot more elegant than © 
Denny’s. The Cafe Connect was easily the 
most popular service at the event. It was 
set up like a classy restaurant with table- 
cloths and a vase of flowers on each table, 
a musical combo, and a printed menu 
offering a variety of gourmet dishes. This 
is Berkeley, after all. 

Jane Micallef, from the Berkeley 
Housing Department, acted as hostess, and 
the serving was done by the pros from the 
Cafe Venezia across the street. Other city 
staffers joined the volunteers who were 
preparing the food and doing the dishes. It 


See Berkeley Holds a Fair page 15 


The Free Box in 


People’s Park. 
by Julia Vinograd 


The main complaint seems to be 

that the clothes are too good, 

too good for poor people, 

too good to be free 

so they probably get sold and 

poor people shouldn’t make money 
because they’re supposed to be poor. 
They might buy bad things. 

Only rich people never buy bad things 
or if they do, they can afford a lawyer. 
Also, poor people are supposed to 
look poor and suppose a girl’s 
wearing a nice dress, | 

you might smile at her. 

-You’re not supposed to smile at her. 
A purple and gold iridescent dress 
with a peacock fringe, 

bare feet, bare arms and tumbled hair. 
It’s not just too good, it’s too pretty, 
it’s making her smile back. 
Poor people can’t afford to smile, 
it’s dangerous, : 

suppose you ask her name? 

Free clothes in the free box, 

free smiles, free names. 

Has to be stopped. 


See the poems that won 
“The Berkeley Freebox 
Poetry Contest” on page 9. 
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In destroying the free box, 
UC officials are trying to 
abolish the works of mercy. 
That is what is at stake. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


Jy magine if the powers that be marched 
into every church, confiscated all the 


poor boxes, outlawed all the free © 


clothing programs, and banned charitable 
meals. For many Berkeley residents, that 
is precisely what is at stake when 
University of California officials order 
UC police officers to swoop down on 
People’s Park and demolish its free cloth- 
ing program — the free box. - 

The destruction of the free box in 

People’s Park is an unconscionable act of 
vandalism by UC officials, who have 
destroyed it five times in the last four 
months. To add insult to injury, police 
seized and hauled away a newly built 
mobile free box on Monday, April 24, the 
morning after the People’s Park’s 
Anniversary was celebrated this year. 

_The University of California’s immoral 
and disgraceful war on the free box is 
considered to be an act of desecration by 
many. People’s Park supporters, on a par 
with police marauding through a church 
to-destroy the poor boxes that collect 
charitable contributions for the poor. 

_ Why do Berkeley activists react so 
strongly when the free box is attacked? 
After all, it is merely a box built of wood, 
set up so people can donate surplus cloth- 
ing to the poor. And, there are admitted 
problems with the operation of the free 
box. Sometimes the “wrong elements” 
take the clothes to sell at used clothing 


stores, or leave clothes scattered about. 
Yet, instead of trying to solve these 


problems in a constructive way, and thus 
preserve the public’s ability to donate 
used clothing to poor people who badly 
need it, UC officials have repeatedly used 
the most crude and violent methods to 
destroy and outlaw the free box. 


ACTS OF DESECRATION 


These repeated acts of destruction by 
UC officials should indeed be considered 
acts of desecration; on two levels. First, UC 
officials and police have attempted to 
demolish the act of giving itself, a sacred 
calling and moral obligation for many. 
‘Second, activists consider the assault on the 
free box to be an attack on the spirit of 
People’s Park itself, an assault on the very 
values that gave birth to the Park in 1969. 

In recent years, many free-clothing pro- 
grams have been shut down in Berkeley; 
most notably, the free clothing store operat- 
ed by the Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless was closed. due to lack of 
funding. As a result, homeless and poor 
people truly have a critical need for the free 
clothing they find at the free box. 

When the powers that be destroy the 
free box, they are simultaneously destroy- 
ing the public’s ability to give help in the 
form of warm, dry clothing to the poor. 
Since clothing is a life-sustaining necessi- 

ty — especially for homeless people con- 
stantly exposed to the elements — it is 
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Immoral and Disgraceful Attacks on the Free Box 


In Berkeley, activists have worked tirelessly to rebuild the Free Box in 
People’s Park, replacing it as often as UC officials destroy it. 


almost impossible to overstate how cruel- 
ly inhumane the University of California’s 
acts of destruction really are. 

BANNING THE WORKS OF MERCY 

Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin, the 
founders of the Catholic Worker, remind- 
ed us that feeding the hungry, sheltering 
the homeless, and clothing the naked 
make up the “works of mercy” and are a 
sacred obligation. No official should ever 
attempt to ban the works of mercy. 

The constant attacks on the free box by 
UC officials and police are inhumane in 
any civilized society; and for people of faith 


who practice the works of mercy, the 
destruction of the free box is nothing less 
than sacrilege. One wonders how a UC offi- 


cial, or a cop carrying out orders, could ever 
sleep at night after attacking and outlawing 
the practice of compassion itself. 

Food Not Bombs members are con- 
cerned that UC officials may crack down 
on their meal programs in People’s Park. In 
an open letter to UC Regent Richard Blum, 
activist Dan McMullan wrote: “UC police 
officers are stationed in People’s Park to 
cite those that would have the audacity to 
donate clothes or food to Berkeley’s home- 
less and working poor.” 

THE SPIRIT OF PEOPLE’S PARK. — 

The ceaseless attacks of UC officials 
also amount to a desecration of the values 
of peace, love and justice that brought 
People’s Park to birth. In an era when the 
average UC official or student may see 
People’s Park as an unwanted anachronism, 
perhaps it is time to recall our history. 

Berkeley activists fought for decades 


to establish People’s Park and then pre- 


serve it as a haven for ALL the people. 
Every step of the way, they had to battle 
the malign forces of the University of 
California and its heavily armed police. 
This was a political fight for the soul of 
Berkeley from the beginning. Far from 
being some innocuous bureaucracy mere- 
ly trying to protect its real estate, the UC 
administration began carrying out reac- 
tionary Legis maneuvers back in 1967, 
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when it used the power of eminent 
domain to take over land in the South 
Campus area zoned for residences. 

UC officials pretended they needed to 
demolish homes located there to create a 
soccer field. Instead, UC administrators 
left the land vacant. for months, letting it 
become a parking lot and a dumping 
ground for trash, litter and junked cars. 

Since they left it vacant, why did they 
take over the land in the first place? Fred 
Dutton, a UC Regent who opposed the 
decision, said UC’s land grab was a delib- 
erate “act against hippie culture.” Robert 
Scheer wrote that UC officials were carry- 
ing out “a strategy of climinating the cul- 
ture of protest by denying it its turf.” 

UC officials refused the requests of area 
residents to build a park on the vacant lot, 
and. left it as a junked-out parking lot and 
eyesore. So it is the height of hypocrisy for 
UC officials to now pretend they have to 
tear down the free box because a few 
clothes are occasionally scattered about. 
The whole park was a dumping ground 
when UC officials controlled it. 

Finally, in April and May of 1969, 
activists mobilized and resisted the 
Berkeley police and then-Governor Ronald 
Reagan’s National Guard in order to liber- 
ate People’s Park. Tens of thousands of 
people marched through the streets of 
Berkeley to protest the University of 
California’s attempt to take back the Park. 
More than 100 people were injured’*by 
police firing shotguns into the protesters 


and James Rector was killed by police dur- 


ing the struggle for People’s Park. 

Countless people gathered with shov- 
els, hoes and rakes to transform the empty 
parking lot into a park for the people. 
People’s Park thus became one of the 
only spaces of land in the entire United 
States to be liberated from corporate con- 
trol by the power of the people. 


It is of crucial importance today to 
understand the dedication of activists who 
fought for People’s Park against that over- 
whelming police presence. For that same 
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SHARE THE WEALTH 


God wants us 

to be our brother’s keeper. 
To feed the hungry, 

to clothe the naked, 

to shelter the homeless 


— Peter Maurin, The Catholic Worker 


level of commitment to the Park is the rea- 
son people were so outraged when UC 
police hauled away the free box once again. 

For many of its supporters, the free box 
is emblematic of a time when people gave a 


. damn about social injustice and the ideals 


of brotherhood and sisterhood. People’s 
Park lives as a concrete expression of the 
values of sharing, community and freedom. 

A park liberated for use by the people 
is an alternative to a society dedicated to 
massive greed and the selfish pursuit of 
power. It keeps alive the rebellious spirit 
of the counterculture, when peace and 
love and justice were higher values than 


_ money and possessions and real estate. 


Gop SAVE THE VILLAGE GREEN 


The works of mercy are feeding the 
hungry, sheltering the homeless, clothing 
the naked. That is what at stake here: UC 
officials are trying to abolish the works of 
mercy. They must be resisted. 

The Kinks, one of the finest musical 
groups of all, once recreated themselves as 
the “Village Green Preservation Society” 
— dedicated to saving the beautiful 
emblems of a passing era from destruction. 
The most important thing to be saved was, 
of course, the village green itself, the com- 
mons belonging to all people. 

What is at stake in the struggle over the 
free box is the very soul of People’s Park 


and the very concept of the village green. 
.Yhe Kinks released the “Village Green 


Preservation Society” just as the struggle 
for People’s Park was heating up. Their 


anthem concludes with a passionate 
prayer that is just as meaningful today: 
“God Save the Village Green!” 

Preserve the free box, if only as a way 
to declare that the money economy won’t 
have the last word in our society. Preserve 
People’s Park, if only to tell the soulless 
bureaucrats that they can’t remake us all 
in the image of selfish corporate greed. 
God Save the Village Green! 
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Reforming California’s For-Profit Nursing Homes 


The drive for nursing home profits ensures poor care and continuing horror stories 


by Christopher Cherney 


fn December 2004, at a Sacramento 
“ nursing home, a resident died after 
‘ getting stuck between the mattress 
and the bed frame. She was wedged 
in so tightly that it took four people to 
extract her from the bed. 

In November 2003, a Petatuma nursing 
home was cited by the State Department 
of Health for a resident burning to death 
on October 12, 2001, from her cigarette. 

- On November 23, 2002, a resident in 
another Sacramento nursing home died 
after being given the wrong medication 13 
times in the previous two weeks, despite 
her repeated objections, her noted medica- 
tion allergy, and noted severe symptoms 
of an allergic reaction. ' 

These three incidents are common 
occurrences in California nursing homes. 
Equally common are stories about nursing 
home residents developing infected pres- 
sure ulcers, becoming severely malnour- 
ished, or becoming dehydrated to the 
point of dying.’ 

The modern U.S. nursing home devel- 
oped in the late 1960s, in the wake of the 
creation of Medicare and Medicaid. Since 
the 1970s, a litany of reports and testi- 
monies by government investigators, 
advocates, academics, journalists, and, 
significantly, nursing home residents 
themselves, has confirmed that U.S. nurs- 
ing homes provide poor care. 

In 2003, the General Accounting 
Office concluded, “the proportion of nurs- 
ing homes with serious quality problems 
remains unacceptably high.”’ California 
nursing homes have been singled out by 
the federal government, most recently in 

1998, for providing especially poor care.* 

’ Why does poor nursing home care con- 
‘tinue? Why do the horror stories never end? 

Simply put, the U.S. nursing home sys- 
tem subordinates human values to the 
profit motive. The profit motive controls 
every aspect of the U.S. nursing home 
system: staffing levels, worker wages, the 
quality of food, the number of wheel- 
chairs, the availability of clean linens — 
everything. 

In California, almost nine in ten nurs- 
ing homes are for-profit businesses.> By 
definition, these businesses strive to maxi- 
mize revenue and minimize expense. 
From a business perspective, minimizing 
nursing staff, providing lower cost food, 
and delaying the purchase of new linens 
are rational acts. 

But minimizing nursing home expendi- 
tures cannot lead to optimal quality — 
ever. When profit is the driving motive of 
the nursing home system as a whole, qual- 
ity must suffer — and has suffered — 
because every dollar of profit literally is 
one less dollar for care, one less dollar for 
quality. The drive for nursing home profit 
ensures poor care and guarantees continu- 
ing horror stories. 

Economically and politically, the 
nation’s $100-billion-per-year, for-profit 
nursing home system is formidable. For 
30 years, on multiple fronts, advocates for 
quality nursing home care have skir- 
mished with the for-profit system and its 
omnipresent lobbies. While many advo- 
cates yearn to eliminate the profit motive, 
on-the-ground political realities have dic- 
tated a less sweeping approach. 

Recently, California advocates have 
been focusing their reform efforts in three 
keys arenas: direct care staffing account- 
ability, labor union advocacy, and elder 
abuse litigation. While none of these 
reform efforts of itself can bring down the 
for-profit nursing home behemoth, each 
effort in its own way is nibbling at the 
heels of a sinister system. 
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Why do the horror stories in nursing homes never 
end? Simply put, the U.S. nursing home system subor- 


dinates human values to the profit motive. The profit 
motive controls every aspect of nursing homes: staffing 
levels, wages, the quality of food, the number of wheel- 
chairs, the availability of clean linens — everything. 


INADEQUATE STAFFING LEVELS 


In 2000, California State Assembly 
Bill 1107, signed by then-Governor Gray 
Davis, mandated that California nursing 
homes provide for each patient, every 24 
hours, no less than 3.2 hours of direct care 
staff. On its face, the bill was revolution- 
ary. For the first time, the State mandated 
a specific number of staff — without 
exception — and politically ratified the 
research that correlates nursing home 
quality with direct care staffing levels. 

The leading academics have concluded 
that, in fact, it takes at least 4.1 hours of 
direct care per patient per day (PPD) to 


provide minimal quality nursing home 


care to residents who are not especially 
frail, demented, or sick.° 

Getting California nursing homes to 
provide even 3.2 hours PPD has remained 
an elusive goal. In 2002, almost 40 per- 
cent of California nursing homes self- 
reported staffing levels below the 3.2 
hours PPD standard.’ A Ventura County 
nursing home has verified under penalty 
of perjury that, in 2002, staffing levels 
were below the 3.2 hours PPD standard 
for 24 out of 26 pay periods — that is, all 
but four weeks of the year® _ 

The California Department of Health 
Services (DHS) occasionally cites and 
fines facilities for failing to meet the 3.2 
hour per patient per day minimum. For 
example, on December 22, 2004, a Chico, 


California, facility was cited and fined for _ 


not staffing at 3.2 on 11 of 15 days. 
Staffing citations are the exception. 

Despite the radical nature of Assembly 

Bill 1107 as policy, California’s DHS 


never implemented a uniform, statewide 
system for calculating nursing home 
staffing levels. 

An underfunded and overworked DHS 
relies primarily on nursing home residents 
(and their families) to call in staffing 
complaints, which subsequently are inves- 
tigated, although not uniformly, or even 
expeditiously. Sporadically, DHS requests 
that facilities report staffing levels. More 
often than not, there is no staffing report- 
ing at all. Even more depressing is the 
fact that, for most nursing home 
providers, 3.2 has become a maximum 
staffing level, not a minimum. 

Because the Department of Health has 
had no reliable mechanism for calculating 
actual staffing levels, California nursing 
homes have not been held accountable to 
the minimum staffing standard. Stalwart 


_advocates for nursing home reform at pre~ 


sent are trying to mandate a uniform sys- 
tem for computing nursing home saline 
levels in California. 

Senate Bill 526, introduced in 1 2005 by 
Senator Elaine Alquist, D-Santa Clara, 
stipulates an objective, uniform staffing 
accountability mechanism. The bill 
requires nursing homes to electronically 
transmit to DHS direct care staff payroll 
data, so that actual staffing levels can be 
computed. The bill also establishes a 
financial penalty for nursing homes not 
reaching the minimum 3.2 standard. 

Pat McGinniss, for 22 years the execu- 
tive director of San Francisco-based 
California Advocates for Nursing Home 
Reform (CANHR), a bill sponsor, says of 
SB526, “It’s the first time there has been 


a bill toward ensuring some kind of 
accountability. And staffing is one of the 
few ways to ensure accountability.” 
Nationally, nursing home operators 
resist any demand to provide more, or 
even adequate, staff because direct care 
staffing is every nursing home operator’s 
highest expense — the typical nursing 


- home spends two-thirds of its budget on 
staff-related expense. For-profit nursing - 


home executives — whose practices influ- 
ence the small number of nonprofit execu- 
tives — universally are expected to realize 


- shareholder value by maximizing rev- 


enues and minimizing expenditures. 
Labor expenditures are managed on 

multiple fronts. Worker pensions are 

uncommon. Whenever possible, hourly 


wage rates are minimized. According to the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 2002 the 
national average hourly wage of nursing 
aides, who provide 70 to 90 percent of nurs- 
ing home direct care hours, was $9.27 per 
hour, or $19,282 per year.'' This wage rate 


was exactly $0.57 per hour above the 2002 


federal poverty level for a family of four.'* 
In October 2003, after being subjected 
to years of intense political pressure from 


the for-profit nursing home industry, the. 


federal government issued new rules that 


allow untrained staff to provide feeding | 


assistance to nursing home residents. 
These so-called “single-task workers” 
now are working in 15 states, and most 
earn the minimum wage, therefore exert- 
ing a downward pull on already-low nurs- 
ing aide wage rates. A pending federal 
lawsuit filed in July 2004, in Seattle, has 
challenged the legality of the new rules." 
In the meantime, the impact of single-task 


workers on nursing home profits is real. — 


Nursing home executives further man- 
age labor expense by strictly monitoring 
overtime. A 1998 Department .of Labor 
study found that 30 percent of U.S. nurs- 

ing homes violated the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, including provisions for 
minimum wage, use of volunteers, and 
overtime pay." : 

It is extremely common for nursing 
home staff, especially licensed nurses, to 
clock out after their regular shift, and keep 
on working, sometimes for hours, without 


pay, so as to complete their assigned 


duties without incurring management’s 
wrath. This behavior invariably leads, 
subjectively, to burnout or staff resent- 
ment. Objectively, it leads to lower labor 
expenses, and poor care for the residents. 
Nursing home managers exert their 


greatest control over labor expenses by 


strictly monitoring daily staffing levels. The 
primary tactic for limiting direct care staff 
is the widespread industry practice of not 
replacing nursing staff who call in sick. 
Because nursing staff call in sick almost 
every day, but especially on weekends and 
holidays, a practice of “no replace” guaran- 
tees lower-than-optimal staffing. 

Senate Bill 526 takes dead aim at this 
practice. If SB 526 is passed, then nursing 
homes will be held financially accountable 


for not replacing nurses who call in sick. 


LABOR UNION BASHING 


Asa result of stringent management 
efforts to maximize profits by managing 
labor expense, never has there been a short- 
age of acrimony between, on the one hand, 
nursing home workers and their unions, 
and, on the other, nursing home manage- 
ment. While strikes are uncommon, the bad 


blood is perpetual and omnipresent. The 


combativeness is emotionally draining, and 
poisons the care environment. 

Nationwide, where union density rates 
range from zero (widespread) to almost 80 
percent (in New York City),'° manage- 
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ment distaste for nursing home unions is 
visceral, and practically universal. In the 


Bay Area, where almost half the nursing . 


homes are unionized, anti-union rhetoric 
is particularly vitriolic; it is a permanent 
part of the fabric of nursing home culture. 

California’s primary nursing home 
union, Oakland-based United Healthcare 
Workers (UHW), part of the Service 
Employees International Union (SEIU), 
has a long history of confronting hostile, 
for-profit nursing home operators. 

For example, since 2003, UHW has 


_ been engaged in an ongoing, sometimes 


nasty campaign against the Ensign Group, 
Inc., a for-profit chain of 43 nursing 


_homes in the Western United States. In an 


October 2004 lawsuit against Ensign, the 
union alleged “rampant understaffing” in 
multiple Ensign facilities.'° 

The company, for its part, notes on its 
website that it specializes in taking over, 
and then returning to profitability, “bro- 
ken nursing homes,” and that the union 
mischaracterizes Ensign facilities by 
focusing on the regulatory records of pre- 
takeover operators.'’ The union has 
launched a sophisticated website called 
EnsignWatch, and on its own website, 
Ensign categorically rebuts the union’s 
claims. It’s a high-tech food fight. 

UHW’s Charlie Ridgell, for 12 years 
(1989-2001) the disarmingly witty, tough- 
as-nails UHW Nursing Home Division 
Director, notes with an understanding 
borne of experience, “It’s the nature of 
labor and management to be in conflict. 
That conflict adds a level of stress. On 
one level, the union gives workers a tool 
of hope. But at the same time, it does 


-mean that you need to fight. There is that 


stress of the struggle.”"* - 

Nursing home union-bashing is a nation- 
al pastime. Arkansas-based Beverly 
Enterprises, Inc. (now known as BEI), has 
for decades been one of the nation’s largest 
for-profit nursing home chains. In 1997, 
during a town hall meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Cornell University Professor Kate 
Bronfenbrenner testified, at the invitation of 
several members of Congress, that Beverly 
Enterprises was “one of the nation’s most 
notorious labor law violators.” 

Almost immediately, Beverly filed a 
defamation lawsuit against Bronfenbrenner, 
and sought through discovery to obtain 


access to her confidential research data on - 


union organizing. About a year later, in 
May 1998, the suit was dismissed in federal 
court.’? In February 2000, Beverly paid a 
$175 million fine to the federal government 
for defrauding Medicare. The settlement 
included a $5 million criminal fine.” 


In Connecticut, in March 2001, a four- © 


week strike by 4,500 unionized nursing 
home workers against 39 nursing homes 
was thwarted by Governor John Rowland, 
who used $20 million of taxpayer dollars 
to help nursing home operators pay 
replacement workers, many of whom 
were escorted to work, at Rowland’s 
direction, by National Guard troops. ee 
The union sued the governor in federal 
court, and; in September 2002, the court 
ruled in part that the governor had inter- 
fered with the workers’ federally protected 
right to strike.” On June 21, 2004, Gov. 
Rowland resigned amidst allegations of 
graft and a drive to impeach him.” On 
April 1, 2005, he reported to federal prison 
in Pennsylvania to begin serving a one year 
and one day sentence for corruption.” 
ELDER ABUSE LITIGATION 


As real as the labor wars are the litiga- 
tion wars. In 1990, the California 
Legislature enacted the Elder Abuse and 
Dependent Adult Civil Protection Act 
(EADACPA). A 1991 amendment 
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Complaints to state or federal regulators can take 
months or years to resolve, sometimes significantly 
compromising the investigation. A California man in 
January 2005 was at his mother’s funeral the day the 


Department of Health started to investigate his earlier 
complaint that she had suffered a life-threatening 
injury caused by her nursing home’s neglect. 


allowed for punitive damages and attor- 
ney’s fees, and encouraged the use of civil 
enforcement through private lawsuits. 


_ EADACPA twice has been bolstered by 


California Supreme Court rulings, most 
recently in a 7-0 ruling in 2004 (Covenant 
Care, Inc. vs. Superior Court). 

Fearful of trial, most California nursing 
home operators settle elder abuse cases — 
for hundreds of thousands, if not millions of 
dollars. Or, alternately, they sell off their 
California facilities. Within the past five 
years, Sun Healthcare and Beverly, for- 
profit national chains, have been divesting 
themselves of California facilities.* 

Cases that go to trial risk incurring the 
wrath of juries. Already the nursing home 
industry has a poor public image. A 1997 
poll noted that 30 percent of Americans 
would rather die than be admitted to a 
nursing home.” 

In 1998, elder abuse attorney Michael 
Thamer of rural Callahan, California, won 
for his client $94 million in punitive dam- 
ages against Beverly Enterprises; at the 
time, it was the largest-ever award levied 
against a nursing home operator. While 
the punitive damages award later was 
reduced to $3.1 million, defense attorneys 


statewide seem to more ‘frequently cite the 


higher figure.”” Perhaps that is because 
Thamer’s movie-star good looks and 


fiendishly disarming charm set them to 


imagining his impact on a jury called to 
adjudge an allegation of elder abuse 
against a for-profit nursing home. 

Russell Balisok, of Glendale, who suc- 
cessfully argued the Covenant Care case 
before the California Supreme Court, and 
who literally wrote the book on pleading 
elder abuse cases,” gets about 15 case 
referrals every month. Reverently called 
The Professor by colleagues, Balisok has 
managed some 60 elder abuse cases; he 


has lost fewer than five. 


Balisok observes that, “Until nursing 
homes truly are at risk of financial disas- 
ter” due to poor care, he and his plaintiff's 
bar colleagues will continue to get case 
referrals for horrific nursing home out- 
comes. “For now,” he notes matter-of- 
factly, “their liability ASHE rates go 
up, and they don’t even care.’ 

In a current case, Balisok is arguing 
that liability under California’s elder 
abuse statute is uninsurable. If his argu- 
ment prevails, a statewide crisis may 
ensue. Were elder abuse uninsurable in 
California, overnight the industry would 
be at serious financial risk. In Balisok’s 
view, only this real financial risk will 
force the industry to improve care deliv- 
ery. Until then, Balisok likely will contin- 
ue to win huge settlements paid out by 
insurance companies.” 

Clearly, the litigators have become the 
de facto nursing home enforcement sys- 
tem. Unlike the state or federal govern- 
ments, plaintiff attorneys are conducting 
thorough, timely investigations, getting 
facilities to pay huge, timely fines 
(through settlements or heightened insur- 


‘ance premiums), and frequently are forc- 


ing facilities to implement truly “action- 
able quality improvement plans, including 
increases in the number of caregivers. - 
Pat -McGinniss, of California 
Advocates for Nursing Home Reform, 
notes, “Overall, we have highly ineffec- 
tive governmental enforcement of 
California nursing homes.”*° Amazingly, 
state fines against nursing home operators 
for staffing violations are far less than the 
savings gleaned from understaffing. 
Consumer complaints to state or feder- 
al regulators can take months or years to 
resolve, sometimes significantly compro- 
mising investigative findings, and some- 


times possibly even compromising resi- 
dent outcomes. A California man in 
January 2005 was at his mother’s funeral 
the day the Department of Health started 
to investigate his earlier complaint that 
she had suffered a life-threatening injury 
caused by her nursing home’s neglect.*! 


PROFIT BY OTHER NAMES 


Lawsuit settkement payments and 
increased liability insurance premiums 
reduce nursing home profits. But, even 
without these impacts to operating cash 
flow, operators for decades have pleaded 
poverty, incessantly. In 2002, half of 
California nursing homes claimed no 
profit, or a net loss.” Today, the for-profit 
industry association insists that facilities 
nationwide are shortchanged by Medicaid 
to the tune of $4.5 billion per year.*° 

Perhaps from constant overuse, these 
pleas over the past four decades have 
gained credence. Nursing home insiders 
have come to believe that the sky is 
falling; that poverty plagues the U.S. 
nursing home industry. 

And yet, many nursing homes, while 
pleading poverty with the right hand, with 
the left hand enrich themselves with a 
host of payments that are booked as oper- 
ating expenses. These payments can 
include monthly management fees — 
averaging about seven percent of gross 
revenues — paid to usually cash-rich for- 
profit holding companies. Or rent, which 
can eat up about eight to ten percent of 
gross revenues. Frequently, for-profit 
nursing home chain operators pay inflated 
rents to affiliated real estate subsidiaries, 
even as those subsidiaries accrue equity, 
and enjoy hefty tax writeoffs. 

Other internal transfers may include 
payments to a closely held pharmacy for 
drugs used by a nursing home’s own resi- 
dents, payments to a subsidiary rehab cor- 
poration for rehab services provided to in- 
house residents, and payments to equip- 
ment company affiliates for. medical 
equipment used by residents. These pay- 
ments, fees, and transfers to related parties 
are in effect hidden profits, and can be 
substantial — in some cases these pay- 
ments exceed 30 percent of gross.” 

Emblematic of these super-profits, Sun 
Healthcare erected in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, a $47 million headquarters build-~ 
ing, with 262 parking spaces.* There are 
plenty of nursing home millionaires. 

But there are not as many nursing 
home millionaires as there are indigent 
nursing home residents receiving 
Medicaid. About 60 percent of the 
nation’s nursing home residents — that is, 
more than 1 million people — are 
Medicaid recipients. To receive Medicaid, 
applicants must prove net liquid assets of 
less than $2,000. 

These indigents are the residents to 
whom we as a nation too often provide 
substandard care. It is on behalf of these 
poor people that federal and state rev- 
enues conservatively approximating $50 
billion per year flow to the corporations 
that own and operate the nation’s 17,000 
nursing homes.” 

Clearly, there is a cynical perspective 
about the flow of $50 billion in taxes 
directly to mostly for-profit corporations 


_ that, among other things, pay themselves 


hidden profits while, at the same time, 


_they bust unions and pay non-living Gf 


not poverty-level) wages to employees 
caring for the indigent elderly and other 
dependent adults. Without question, for 
too long the U.S. nursing home system 
simply hasn’t worked for large swaths of 
residents and workers. 
CREATING REAL REFORM 

So what are the essential ingredients 
for better nursing home care? Motive and 
money; in that order. 

First, we need to re-orient the motive for 
operating a nursing home in the United 
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So Many Children Left Behind 


‘by Margot Pepper, Poet/Second-Grade Teacher 


e poem, “No Child Ahead,” took most of the day for my 
second-grade immersion students to write. The previous 


week, while they took one of the two tests required to meet 

the criteria for President Bush’s No Child Left Behind, I asked 
those finished with different sections to jot down their feelings. 

These ideas shaped our poem. A child would propose a line, a 


phrase..We’d try it out. My job, as a professional poet, was to . 


prompt them to come up with similes and synonyms at opportune 
poetic moments, to eliminate cliches and help them-find appro- 
priate transitions here, or search for a simile there. I wrote the 
individual names of children next to their contribution, so that 
adults would not deny them their talent. All but two of my stu- 
dents contributed something to the poem. 

During this time, six students were coming in and out of the 
room, making up the part of the State test that they had missed. 
At our site, we were fortunate enough to have a highly skilled 
teacher’s aid who could administer the make-ups. Were it not for 
this fact, I would have had to test the children myself, while the 
others were engaged in five hours of instruction-less work, and 
this poem would never have been written. 

At lunchtime, I overheard an African-American teacher’s aide 
commenting to some concerned staff that she had missed the 
essay section of a test she was having to retake this afternoon. 
Cassandra was worried that she would be fired after ten years of 
service, if she didn’t pass the test. She had recently landed a sec- 
ond job at Federal Express just in case. Those having the worst 
time with the test, Cassandra noted, were her Latina colleagues 
because of their acquisition of English as a second language. 

The essay part of the test is, of course, in Standard English, an 
arbitrary set of symbols set by the governing class in the United 
States, rather than any of the other equally valid dialects and lan- 
guages which make up significant portions of its population. 
Consequently, many teacher’s aids of color are leaving the profes- 
sion, either voluntarily or. involuntarily, because of this test. 

The test Cassandra is now required to take is part of President 
George Bush’s No Child Left Behind mandate. The tests my stu- 
dents take is part of the same package. They are required to take 
the test in Standard English, though half of them have yet to tran- 
sition from Spanish to a second language. 

The appropriation by the United States of nearly half of 
Mexico’s territory in 1848 created the first Mexican-Americans. 
The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ended the Mexican-American 
war and sealed the new borders. While the treaty guaranteed 
Mexican citizens in the arrogated territory all the rights and privi- 
leges of U.S. citizens and included Spanish as an “official lan- 
guage,” the majority of them suffered an almost immediate 
infringement of civil and economic rights resulting in loss of 
property, political isolation, cultural alienation and finally, indis- 
criminate deportation in the 1930s. 

Today, tests like those mandated by No Child Left Behind fur- 
ther deny my Spanish-speaking students their right to take the 
test in Spanish. Those who do poorly will be barred from a col- 
lege education and the ability to lift themselves out of an impov- 
erished lower class. Further, my African-American students are 
denied the right to take the test in their own Ebonics dialect. 

I showed Cassandra the poem my students had written, trans- 
lating it as I went. Both she and another co-worker were astound- 
ed that such young children had such advanced thinking. 
Cassandra was particularly moved. “I didn’t know anyone else 
felt like I did,” she said. ! 

Back in class, the students struggled for an ending for the poem. 
Then she walked in, with the name, Cassandra, no less. I explained 
the story to the children. “You’ve given me hope now, and I just 
wanted to thank you,” Cassandra said. “Now I have strength to take 
this test this afternoon. I'll be thinking of your poem.” 

“Si se puede!” the children all chanted spontaneously. And 
with that, they finished the last two lines of our poem. 


-| like insects trapped in the president’s spider web. 


No Child Ahead 
Poem by the second grade students in 
Poet-Teacher Margot Pepper’s class 


We’re tangled in a month of state testing 


As we take it, we feel like bad people, 

like birds without wings nor bones, 

like snails without shells 

whose hearts have been stepped on. 

But then we tell ourselves, — 

Our preparation in 2nd grade is excellent; 
besides, we’re stupendous poets, 

and, as Cesar Chavez says, 

iSi se puede! 

Yes, we can! 

But then we look around 

and see a classmate on the verge of drowning 
in a sea of tears 

and we can’t throw him a life vest. 

iNo se puede! 

No we can’t! 

Like a month of dark, interminable rain, 

The test is long and boring; 

We’re not learning a thing. 

It’s not fair that kids in private schools 

don’t have these exams 

as though they were princes 

and we, the indigenous. 

But then we remember 

that Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King Jr. 
also suffered upon seeing their people mistreated, 
separated from the rest in unequal schools and 
that Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz was tormented 
when she wasn’t allowed to go to college. 

And we remember that because of their struggles 
our lives are better today. 

Well, we too can fight to improve the lives of others 
beginning with 
this little poem. 


OLD CAT 


by Claire Haug, second grade 

There’s an old cat walking through the streets. 
It’s raining. 

He has no home. 

His friends are no longer alive and 

No one loves him. 

The world will never be perfect. 

He has no food. - 

There are bad dogs in many houses. 

No one wants to take him into a warm home 
Where he can eat and rest in peace, 
Without the dogs. 

He’s as miserable as a bird in a cage. 

More than anything, 

He wants love; 

Only love, 

But his country is at war. 

Why do they exist? 


WHY? 
by Delphina Wedell, second grade 


Why did Blacks have to be slaves? 

And if President Arbusto (Bush) was a slave? 
Why do the elderly have to sleep in the rain, 

As cold as butterflies whose wings 

are covered with snow? 

Why do we have to take tests that make me feel 
Like I’m drowning in the sea? 

Why do people smoke, crazy? 

Why does President Arbusto read upside down? 
Why didn’t they let women go to the university © 
Instead of making them feel crazy, like squished 
cockroaches? 

Why is money all that some adults want? 


Answer for Pablo Neruda 
by Raquel Jasmin Maldonado, second grade 


Pablo Neruda asks 
Who wakes the sun when he sleeps on his 
embracing bed? 

I say the moon does, 

before going under so that we can’t see her. 
In turn, the sun wakes the rooster _ 

And the rooster wakes us each morning 
When the little birds sing. 


Poetry by Second-Grade 
Students in Oakland 


RAIN | 
by Yaretd Hernandez, second grade 
| On Shattuck Street in Berkeley - 2 
There’s a man living in the street with his son 
Without food, 
Without enchiladas or fruit 
Without water or anything 
With which to cover themselves. 
What do they do when it rains? 
Do they disappear like butterflies on rainy days? 
Or do they get wet like newspapers discarded by 
the gutter? 
And what of the elderly who have no home? 


AN ORDINARY FAMILY 


by Rudy Brandt, second grade 


At this moment, 
There’s a family standing on the corner outside 
Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream in San Francisco, 
Under a roof in the rain. 

They’ve been there a long time. 

To them time is like a plate of unappetizing food. 
The parents wait tired and sad. 

Their two children 

Wait, confused. 

They don’t know what they are waiting for. 
Maybe for a wish. 

The boy of this family would like to drink the 
water that is falling. 

He’s living without new shoes, 

Without books, without an umbrella. 

His sister would like friends and a teacher. 
She’s living without a house, 

Without electricity, 

Without a room. 

Her father dreams of a new jacket, 

shirt and pants for.a better life. 

He’s living without a sofa, 

Without chairs, without a kitchen. 

His wife dreams of pillows and that her children 
will have more money when they grow up. 
She’s living without fresh water, 

Without a watch, ae 

Without pretty things like crystals, 

Without her ancestors. 

Is it too much to ask? 

Why not give them these things? 


Why Is Everything Poor? 
by Emily Maciel, second grade 


Why don’t we care for the poor who have no 
suitable clothes? : 
Why don’t we have the sun at night? 

Why do we have old and poor things around, 
like the broken, unpainted walls of my 
grandmother’s house in Mexico? 

Why are there bad people like our president? 
Why is there deceit? 

Why aren’t there lakes in deserts? 

Why are there bad decisions? 

Why aren’t people as good as God? 

Why were the indigenous made slaves? 

Why do we have to take President Arbusto’s 
horrible exams and he doesn’t? 

Is it colonialism? 


Why Do They Give Us Exams 


by. Felipe Leon, second grade 


‘What should be done is to give the (state) exam 
to President Arbusto (Bush), who's making us 
take it. I think he wouldn't know the answers; 
only his writers would. Maybe if the country saw 
‘that not even the president knew the answers, 
the exam would be cancelled. Then children 
could stop suffering and I wouldn't have to feel 
bad anymore. Only how will we know if Mr. 
Arbusto isn't going to cheat? We could send a 
letter to Mr. Arbusto telling him to come take a 
test here in our school and not to bring his writ- 
ers. I don't think he would be honest about it, 
because he's lied to us before about the war.- 
That's what my friends in my class say. 
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Warning: Tax Cuts for Rich Harm Nation’s Health 


Borrowing money from 
economic competitors to 
pay for tax breaks for mil- 
lionaires and billionaires is 
more stupid than borrow- 
ing money from Tony 
Soprano to gamble. __. 


by Holly Sklar 


id you get a million-dollar cut 

in your taxes? Taxpayers with 

incomes above $10 million 

~ saved $1 million on average 

on their 2003 taxes, according to the latest 

available IRS data, thanks to tax changes 

under President Bush. Tax breaks will be 
even bigger this year. 

It would take about 29 years for a full- 
time worker to make a million bucks at 
today’s average hourly wage, which is 
falling behind inflation. 

Taxpayers with incomes above $10 
million “paid about the same share of 
their income in income taxes as those 
making $200,000 to $500,000 because of 
the lowered rates on investment income,” 
reports tax expert David Cay Johnston. At 
the state and local level, low-income tax- 
payers pay a greater share of their income 
in taxes than wealthy taxpayers. 

Taxpayers with incomes less than 
$50,000 — the great majority of taxpayers 
— saved an average $435 in 2003. It would 
take 2,300 years to match a million-dollar 
tax cut. And taxpayers lost much more than 
$435 to deepening budget cuts and rising 
fees for services that taxes once funded. 


Why are millionaires getting big tax 
breaks while Congress cuts tuition aid for 


kids whose families can’t afford to pay for 
college? 

Why are millionaires getting tax breaks 
while soldiers are killed and maimed in 
Iraq for lack of adequate armor? 

Why are millionaires getting tax breaks 
while vital levees are shortchanged from 
New Orleans to California? 

Why are millionaires getting tax breaks 
while 46 million Americans have no health 
insurance and, as the Institute of Medicine 


“Investor.” 


documents, lack of health insurance causes 


thousands of needless deaths a year? 
Taxpayers with incomes above $1 mil- 


lion will see their after-tax income grow 
by about 6 percent in 2006 because of tax 
cuts the nation can’t afford. 

The worst is yet to come. As the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 
reports, current and proposed tax cuts for 
households with incomes above $1 mil- 
lion would cost more than the combined 
cuts planned over the next five years for 
education, veterans health benefits, med- 
ical research, environmental protection, 
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and programs such as housing, energy, 
child care and nutrition assistance for 
families living in poverty. 

President Bush has given so much rev- 
enue away in tax breaks, he’s already 
racked up more new debt than all the pres- 
idents combined accumulated before 
1990. We are in record-breaking debt to 


foreign countries. And without a change 
_In course, Bush will nearly double the 


national debt during his presidency. 
Borrowing money from economic 

competitors to pay for tax breaks for mil- 

lionaires and billionaires-is more stupid 


than borrowing money from Tony 
Soprano to gamble. 

Tax expert Robert McIntyre says, in the 
last fiscal year, “one out of every four dol- 
lars in federal spending outside of Social 
Security was paid for with borrowed 
money. That $501 billion shortfall occurred 
mostly because personal income tax rey- 
enues as.a share of the economy were 29 
percent lower than they were in fiscal 2000, 
the year before Bush took office.” 

“Extending the 2001 and 2003 tax cuts 
would add $3.3 trillion (including inter- 
est) to deficits over the next decade,” 
reports the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities. “Each year the tax cuts would 
cost as much as the annual budgets of all 
these federal departments combined: 
Education, Veterans Affairs, Homeland 
Security, Energy, State, Housing and 
Urban Development and _ the 
Environmental Protection Agency.” 

It’s madness. 

Tax cuts are boosting the lifestyles of 
the superrich and sales of “giga-yachts” 
longer than football fields, but they aren’t 
boosting the economy. The current eco- 
nomic recovery has had weaker growth in 
employment, wage and salary, gross 
domestic product, consumption and 
investment than the typical post-World 
War II recovery. . 

Taxes are our dues for democracy. 
Taxes are how we pool our money for 
public health and safety, inftastructure, 
research and services — from the devel- 
opment of vaccines and the Internet to 
public schools and universities, trans- 
portation, courts, police, parks and safe 
drinking water. 

Without fair and adequate taxes, we 
cannot repair the public infrastructure 
inherited from past generations or meet 


the challenge of global warming. We can- 
not invest in the research and education 


vital for future progress. 

Tax forms should come with a warn- 
ing: Tax cuts for the rich are hazardous to 
the nation’s health, economy and security. 

It’s time to change course. 


Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future (www.letjusticeroll.org) and Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All Of 
Us (www.raisethefloor.org). Contact her at 
hsklar@aol.com. Copyright (c) 2006 Holly Sklar 


A Trillion Good Reasons to Keep the Estate Tax 


by Mike Lapham 


y grandparents and great- 

grandparents paid the estate 

tax when they passed along 

the family business. Some 
decade soon, my own parents will. 

“With hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of dollars to gain, I should be 
cheering for the proposal coming before 
the Senate in May to do away with the 
estate tax, which applies only to multimil- 
lion-dollar inheritances. 

Instead, I’m organizing wealthy mem- 
bers of Responsible Wealth to oppose 
repeal of the estate tax. As multimillion- 
aires, we have benefited handsomely from 
all that our country provides: public edu- 
cation, roads, clean water, legal protec- 
tion, research funding and public safety, 
just for starters. 

One Responsible Wealth member, 
Martin Rothenberg, grew up using the 
public library, went to school on the GI 
Bill, received a government fellowship, 
and built a $30 million software company 
using publicly funded research and pub- 
licly educated employees. “I hope the 
taxes on my estate will help fund the kind 
of programs that benefited me and others 


from humble backgrounds,” he says. 

Given the choice to be taxed or not, we 
all tend to choose not. That’s just human 
nature. But we have to look at the wider 
implications of what we ask our elected 
officials to do for us. 

In 2001, when Congress voted to phase 
out and repeal the estate tax, the federal 
treasury was expecting a $5 trillion sur- 


plus. Times have changed, however. Now 


there’s over $8 trillion in federal debt. 

There are a trillion good reasons to 
retain the estate tax. Permanently abolish- 
ing the estate tax would cost almost $1 
trillion in the first 10 years. 

I believe our country has higher priori- 
ties for $1 trillion than giving families like 
mine a huge tax break. Besides our existing 
$8 trillion debt, consider some of the addi- 
tional expenditures coming down the pike. 

«+ The Iraq War will continue to be 
costly in both human lives and money. 
Nobel Prize-winning economist Joseph 
Stiglitz and his coauthor Linda Bilmes 
estimate a total budgetary cost of between 


- $750 billion and $1.27 trillion. 


+ In late 2003, Congress passed an 
expansion of the Medicare prescription 
drug benefit. The Center for Medicare and 
Medical Services projects a ten-year cost 


of $797 billion. 

+ Congressional leaders have pledged 
to abolish the Alternative Minimum Tax 
(AMT) for individuals, especially as an 


estimated 30 million taxpayers will pay 


the AMT by 2010. Eliminating the AMT 
will reduce federal revenues by $611 to 
$790 billion over ten years. __ 

+ The Republican leadership in 
Congress would like to extend the tax cuts 
they passed in 2001 and 2003. The cost of 
this extension would be $1 trillion in lost 
revenue over ten years. 

Estate tax repeal, combined with these 
other expenditures, would balloon our 
national debt in the coming decade: With 
lighter and lighter taxation of wealthy 
asset-owners like my family each year, 
more tax dollars would come out of the 
pockets of working Americans. In this 
context, considering estate tax repeal is 
fiscally and morally irresponsible. 

A new poll shows that most Americans 
agree. Voters chose. keeping the estate tax 
as one of the two best ways to reduce the 
budget deficit. Almost three-quarters sup- 
port reforming the tax or leaving it intact 
rather than repealing it. 

In a society where the economic rules 
are strongly tilted in favor of the haves at 


the expense of the have-nots, where tax 
laws give generous loopholes to the 
wealthiest among us, the occasion of pass- 
ing on wealth to the next generation is an 
appropriate time to tax our accumulated 
fortunes. Most of the appreciated value of 
these assets has never been taxed. 

The choice is whether to remove a tax 
on estates of more than $3.5 million, affect- 
ing only the 6,000 wealthiest individuals 
who die each year. Responsible Wealth 
members believe that a fair tax system, fis- 
cal responsibility, and priorities like health- 
care and education are better choices than 
lining the pockets of our progeny. 

I could be sitting back hoping my par- 
ents’ estate won’t be subject to the estate 
tax. Instead, I’m hoping the majority of 
U.S. Senators understand what many of 
them don’t: that we in the richest one per- 
cent can and should pay this very fair tax, 
as an appropriate way for us to give back 
and create opportunities for others. 


Mike Lapham (mlapham @responsi- 
blewealth.org) is director of the Responsible 
Wealth project of United for a Fair Economy. 
United for a Fair Economy raises awareness of 
the damaging consequences of concentrated 
wealth and power. 


by Janny Castillo 


“Sim O’Malley is a homeless mili- 
tary veteran with only a few pos- 
sessions to his name, but he has 

been endowed with a wealth of 
caring and generosity. He has given an 
amazing amount to other people in need 
and to the land itself, and his generous 
spirit has extended from Umpqua Hot 
Springs in the forested hills near Crater 
. Lake, Oregon, to hurricane-devastated 
New Orleans. 

During a period in the late 1990s, Tim 
O’Malley made the Oregon woods his 
home. His dedication to the land was 
remarked upon by Mr. McCormack, a vis- 
itor to the Umpqua Hot Springs while Tim 
was living. in the surrounding forest. 

McCormack recalled, “I first encoun- 
tered Tim while soaking in the hot springs 
in 1998. He was busy cleaning up cigarette 
butts and garbage that had been left near the 
springs. I’ll never forget the image of Tim 
balancing on the side of a rock, going after 
a broken bottle. My thought was that here 
was an individual who was dedicated to the 
land that he loved. 

“Part of my enjoyment of the Umpqua 
Hot Springs in Oregon now includes the 
opportunity to observe a true friend of the 
Umpqua in action. Tim encompasses a 
real spirit of service to both the land and 
travelers in need of respite and healing.” 

Tim O’Malley’s dedication extends 
beyond the land to the people, especially 
those who are suffering the most — the 
homeless, the disabled and very poor. He 
comes down from his beloved woods dur- 
ing the winter months and is always dis- 
appointed and appalled at the conditions 
that exist in the homeless community. 

This year was no different; but the dev- 
astation was on a much larger scale. Tim 
had heard of Katrina, a hurricane that had 
hit the south hard and deadly. He is not a 
man who shakes his head and complains, 
or just wishes that things were better. He 
goes inward and makes decisions from the 
heart; and though he has far fewer posses- 
sions than the average man, he gives far 
more than many men combined. 

Shortly after learning about Katrina, 
Tim made a decision that would change 
his life and give hope to a family left 
homeless by the hurricane. 

Several years earlier, Tim’s health had 
begun to deteriorate and it became increas- 
ingly difficult for him to sleep outside. He 
suffers from a degenerative joint disease 
and a cervical degenerative disk that is 
excruciatingly painful. He had bought a 
motor home because he could not afford to 
pay rent. The motor home allowed Tim the 


independence he was used to and provided 


some comfort from the constant pain and 
the outside elements. 

After Tim heard the stories about the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) not being able to give trailers to 
those in need, he soon made the decision to 
give his home away. “It ripped my heart 
when I thought of the Katrina survivors,” 
he said. “I would have gone down to New 
Orleans if only to give water and coffee, but 
I heard FEMA was in a bottleneck. I knew I 
could bring my motor home down there and 
give it to a person who could use it to help 
out the community.” 

On January 8, 2006, Tim began a two- 
month drive to New Orleans. “I couldn’t 
drive over a hundred miles without being 
in serious pain, so I would drive until I 
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couldn’t take it any more,” he said. “I 


would pull over, take my medication, and 


wait until I felt better and begin again.” 

Unexpectedly, Tim broke down in 
Bakersfield and it was two weeks before 
he got back on the road. 

At the time, according to a report on 
MSNBC, FEMA had reported that “nearly 
18,000 trailers for the hurricane zone are 
waiting in Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. So far, fewer than 1,700 
trailers are occupied in New Orleans. 
Trailers are arriving every day, but they 
just sit there because no one wants them 
in their backyard.” 

On February 21, 2006, Oprah aired a 
special report: “The Katrina Stories No 
One Is Telling.” Not far from “Tent City” 
in Mississippi — where more than 100 
people lived in a makeshift camp with 
port-o-potties and outside showers — are 
trailer parks full of unused FEMA mobile 


homes. Sandra, a local resident, said, - 


“They’ve been here since shortly after the 
storm. Tent City would fit into those trail- 
rs.” Sandra said she couldn’t understand 
why the trailers weren’t rolling out of 
there to help the hurricane evacuees. 
When Tim O’ Malley arrived in New 
Orleans, he was determined to move 
through red tape and bypass FEMA alto- 
gether. He heard countless stories of hard- 
ships from the residents. “FEMA would 
drive off with trailers when they saw that 
people were living in camp huts, bor- 
rowed trailers or camping trailers,” he 
said. FEMA considered these temporary 
housing solutions as permanent housing. 
Finding the right recipient for his 
mobile home was another obstacle. Tim 
contacted First Alert, the New Orleans 
fire chief and others. “I wanted it to go to 
a veteran and a person who had a record 
of helping the community,” he said. 


Tim set up a makeshift office in a coffee — 


shop, and was running out of money fast. 
He made several attempts to contact the fire 
chief. Two weeks later, Tim found who he 
was looking for. 

“He was right in front of me all the 
time,” Tim said. “He would come into the 
coffee shop and talk to high school and 
college kids, encouraging them.” Tim 
went on to describe Kelly as a simple, 
practical man who works full time build- 
ing crystal chandeliers. 

“It was amazing,” Tim said. “He was 
homeless, a veteran, with a wife and 
seven kids. Even the fire chief decided he 
was a really good choice.” 

At the end, it was hard for Tim to give 
his home away. “I thought it would be 
easy,” he explained. “I had done things 
out of the ordinary before. The closer it 
got to giving it away, the more it just 
ripped me apart. All the things (in the 
motor home) had personal meaning. I 
asked my friends, out of respect and in 
spirit, if they minded if I passed the gifts 
on; I knew they would not mind.” 

Kelly was very grateful for the motor 
home. He promised to save money for a 
year and get his own place and then, on 
Mardi Gras, pass the motor home on to 
someone else in need. 

Tim had an even harder time getting 
back to the Bay Area. The help that he 


thought he had did not materialize; his - 


only choice was to borrow the cost of a 
plane ride home against his next disability 
check. Out of.the $800 he receives, Tim 
borrowed $500, leaving him very little to 
live on. He returned to Berkeley destitute 
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Tim O’Malley, a homeless veteran, lives in his beloved woods for months at a time. 


and homeless, but content that he did the 


right thing. “I have the ability to bounce | 


back a lot better than the folks in New 
Orleans can,” he said. 

Reflecting on his New Orleans trip, Tim 
described some hardships overlooked by 
the media. “The people who live by the uni- 
versity have to go ten minutes in every 
direction to find a grocery store. Then they 
have to wait to get into the store, only to 
buy whatever might be on the shelves. The 
problem is that there is no housing for the 
stockers, no housing for the clerks. The 
trucks deliver to the store, but there are few 
clerks to bring the merchandise into the 
store. There’s a real mess up there. - 

“And FEMA needs to learn to use 
common sense and not let stupid laws that 
were meant to guide you, control you 
instead. Just because somebody has a tent 
trailer they borrowed from their brother- 
in-law doesn’t mean they don’t get a trail- 
er; it doesn’t make sense!” 

Tim said that Americans need to get off 


their butts and take charge of the situation. 


“Not FEMA, not the government, but each 


individual needs to take responsibility and - 


go see the truth for themselves.” 

Asked about sacrificing his home, he 
had just a few words: “I don’t want praise 
for something everybody should be doing. 
It’s not whg did it that’s repo tent but 
that it was done.” 

Tim O’ Malley will undergo major 
surgery soon. He is hoping he will have a 


place to recuperate. Eventually he would 


like to get another motor home, but it 
bothers him to step on the gas pedal. 

“Every time I stepped on the gas,” he 
said, “I felt like I was shooting into a 
crowd of soldiers in Iraq. This war has a 
lot to do with power, gas and influence. 
When we use gas, we are cutting down 
our own people, our kids, our friends.” 

He offered food for thought: “If every- 


body would stop driving for three days, it © 


would show the powers-that-be that gas is a 
stupid thing to hold over our heads. We 
don’t need what we seem to need.” 

What we do need is more men like Tim 
O’ Malley. 


i | garbage cans — 


get the bad people 
for god’s sake 


by Judy Jones — 


saw notice on tv | 
advising us 

“to get the bad people” 
and report them to police 


in this neighborhood 

_ the only “bad people” 

_ are those allowing 

_men women and children 

to die on the concrete streets 

_with no shelter food and medical care 


"when we go home to god 
_ will be interesting to hear the 
“Teal reporting” 


‘did you take me in when I was homeless 
| did you feed me when I was hungry 
did you find me medical aid when 

L _Ineeded it _ 

did you hold me tightly to your r breast 
(2 
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so I didn’t i have to die alone? 
Ea 


some d ay 

|| by Judy J | 
t someday I wane pale 
: 

| 

E 


homeless people - 
pushing grocery carts 
down the streets 
and puneenetet thru 


"someday I ee ca _ 
their shrieks and moans _ 
_ in the darkest nites 
_ driving me insane 
| soakin’ in my every pore 


_ yes someday I’ll be free _ 

_ when every man woman and child 
has a home 

_ and no one dies hungry sick and alone 
on cold concrete streets 


and dat day is comin’ so soon — 
yeah baby dat day ain’t too far way 
it’s comin’ soon 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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Community supporters join together to rebuild the Free Box in People’s Park in Berkeley. 


After the Free Box was destroyed yet again, activists constructed a portable alternative. 


The Berkeley Free Box Poetry Contest 


and today (April 23, 2006) is the fourth time. 

Street Spirit: What happens when you rebuild it? 
Charles Gary: Each time we’ve rebuilt it, within 24 
hours, the University has removed it: 


Interview by J oan Clair 


espite the University of California’s resolve to 


remove the Free Box from People’s Park, a large » 


group of community supporters have shown just 
as much commitment to protecting it. Activists have mobi- 
lized to rebuild the Free Box every time it has been demol- 
ished and hauled away on the orders of UC officials, or 
burned down by freelance vigilantes. 

On April 23, on People’s Park anniversary, Charles 
Gary and Danny McMullan organized the Berkeley Free 
Box Poetry Contest. The three poems on this page were 
chosen as the award winners. The event was held to cast 
the controversy in a more positive light by inviting poets 
to reflect on the deeper values at stake in the struggle over 
the Free Box. For many of its supporters, the Free Box has 
lasting social significance because it promotes the ethical 
values of sharing, compassion and justice. 


Street Spirit: Why did you hold a Free Box poetry con- 
test in People’s Park? 

Charles Gary: The poetry contest was conceived as a 
way. to bring the Free Box issue to the public in a cre- 
ative way. 


Street Spirit: Can you explain the controversy around 
the Free Box’s repeated destruction and rebuilding? 
Charles Gary: The Free Box got burnt, literally, in 
March of 2005 by “hard partyers.” 

Danny McMullan: It was-not a political act of vandal 
ism, just a bunch of young knuckleheads. 

Charles Gary: It’s-been rebuilt three times since then, 
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Street Spirit: Carrie Guilfoyle, People’s Park assistant 
site coordinator of the UC Office of Community 
Relations, was quoted in the Berkeley Daily Planet as 
saying that the clothes were a real problem and that 


_ eventually they had to be thrown away. 


Charles Gary: Any problem the University brings up 
could be solved if our common goal was to find positive 
solutions and serve the common good. 


Street Spirit: A UC official said donated clothes could 
be brought to a store located outside People’s Park. 
Charles Gary: We need a place where people can get 
clothes 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. For someone 
sleeping outdoors who gets wet, they may need dry 
clothes right away, not just when a store is open. But the 
real issue is that the Free Box and Food Not Bombs serve 
in the open because there are so many people who have 
been abused; they have no interest in going inside. 


Street Spirit: You are a member of the People’s Park 
Project and the People’s Park Anniversary Committee. 
Can you tell us a little about the People’s Park Project? 
Charles Gary: The People’s Park Project is a process 
that facilitates the possibility of user development and a 
place for free speech. 


Street Spirit: Does this include University officials? 


_ Charles Gary: Anyone who shows up is a user. 


free boxes bloom! 


Berkeley’s Free Box 


PY. a oan Clair 


...there is greater anxiety, commonly, to Alte fash- 
lanable: or at least clean and Se oe ae clothes, than to 
have a sound conscience... | 

...the principal bbject i is, not that [ humankind 1] may be 


well Gad honestly clad, but unquestionably, that the corpo- 


ration may be enriched.” — Henry David Thoreau 


Tf I were a monk, I’d have one or two robes. 


If I lived in a rainforest, I’d have no change of clothes. - 


If I were a monkey, I’d wear my own back. 


If I were a rabbit, I’d feel-no lack. 


But I’m a consumer, I have lots of clothes, 
more than I need in my bulging wardrobe. 


Praise the freebox in Berkeley which reduces the bore 
of wasting one’s life in a clothing store. 

If I give to the freebox I become free 

of overconsumption’s oppression of me. 


Free Box 


by Richard Moore, a.k.a. Paradise Freejahlove 


Free, like the library and a fruit tree. Free, like a little 
socialism to breech the chasms and schisms of capi- 
talism’s effects on community. Come unity, in a Free 
Box. The benefits outweigh the predicaments, in a 
Free Box. Power to the people property, like poetry 
stocks, free as the air you breathe and the water you 
see. The sea is a Free Box of fish — try taking it away 
from the Fishing Industry. Freedom is not a luxury. 
You got a problem with the Free Box you got a prob- 
lem with democracy. I’m speaking publicly for the 
Free Box, a Free Society, Free Speech and Free Radio 
as opposed to slavery. All these bureaucracies and 
hypocrazies chipping away at my statue of liberties. 
My abilities are being hocked and mocked, cuz you 
got issues with a Free Box. 


How many times have we heard this message before: 
because some people abuse the system, let’s just drop it 
— not care anymore? Life is like a Free Box of choco- 
lates, you never know what you gonna get or who’s 
gonna get it. If people want to open up dey closets and 
dey wallets to help the needy, who are you to block it — 
unless you’ workin’ for the greedy? You outta pocket. 
Make compassion the fashion instead of fascism — you 
need to drop it... instead of bombs and rockets... like a 
puppet, pontificating like you the Pope, but what about 
the dope when they dock it? You’d rather sock it to the 
little man and the children and you call this a master 
plan? Stan, you need to understand before you try to 
over stand, take a stand other than hate-tan on a free- 
man and putting locks on a Free Box. 


Fools runnin’ round with glocs and you’ worried about 
a Free Box? You need to be socked fa trying to keep 
babies from shoes and socks, just because it don’t mean 
nuffin to yo’ folks in the Hollywoods and the 
Hollyblocks. Poor and working people flock to the Free 
Box that you dread and lock against the dreds with 
locks who can’t afford a bed or bread without bread. 
Freddie’s dead cuz he didn’t have a cap to keep Jack 
Frost off his head. And you sc’ed cuz you got too much | 
time on your clocks. So you worried about a Free Box. 


Protect the Free Box it represents democracy. It’s the 


. poor man’s Statue of Liberty. America is the Free 


Box. Nobody said philanthropy was easy, it’s just 
another one of those freedoms... that ain’t free. But 
it’s worthy! | 
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History Lessons in the Strategy of Urban Removal 


by Carol Harvey 


he centerpiece of Michael 
Moore’s film, “Bowling for 
Columbine,” is a South Park car- 
toon. A cracker-accented bullet 
jauntily greets all the “boys and girls” and 
begins a painfully funny history lesson. 

“Ready to get started? It’s time for a 
brief history of the United States of 
America. Once upon a time there were 
these people in Europe called Pilgrims, 
and they were afraid of being persecuted. 
So, they all got in a boat and sailed to the 
New World where they wouldn’t have to 
be scared ever again. 

“As soon as they arrived, they were 
greeted by savages, and they got scared all 
over again. Injuns! So they killed ‘em all.” 

“Wiping out a race of people” didn’t 
calm them down. They still feared the 
British, witches, importations of African 
. Slaves outnumbering them, and Rosa 
Parks. (“Why won’t she move?”’) 

They protected themselves by fleeing 
to suburbs, got guns, put locks on their 
doors, and barricaded themselves “snug as 
a bug” in suburban communities, “so 
white and safe and clean.” 

In Moore’s classic stealth interview 
with. National Rifle Association President 
Charlton Heston at his gated mansion in 
the Hollywood Hills, “Moses” blames 
“mixed ethnicities” for the United States’ 
11,127 annual gun deaths. At an NRA 
pro-gun rally, Heston shouts that they will 
have to pry his rifle from his “cold dead 
hands,” presumably as he shoots it out 
with “ethnicities.” 

In San Francisco, Fillmore history 
lessons show African-American grand- 
mothers dying with “right of return” cer- 
tificates clutched in their “cold, dead 
hands,” denied them by Redevelopment 
Agency functionaries. 

In the 1950s and ‘60s, many whites 
moved to the suburbs. The exodus that 
sociologists called “white flight” was pro- 
moted by the FHA, which made it easier 
to build homes with picket-fenced yards 
for the kids, but also to flee from inner- 
city peoples of color. 

Now, to bring this story full circle to 
the present, white suburbanites want to 
return to urban commerce centers. 
Reverse white flight, the nationwide push 
to retake the cities, has resulted in 


Mission Bay R&D biotechies needing a_ 


place to live. Maybe it will be handy to 
put them in Bayview Hunters Point riding 
the Third Street Light Rail each day? 

Do feared black people stop the reloca- 
tion of monied whites to urban centers like 
the Bayview? The logical conclusion: Clear 
out African Americans who still control the 
area so whites won’t be afraid. Then move 
white people in. 

Redevelopment is the fastest, easiest 
way to accomplish such “re-peopling.” 

At the April 19, 2006, meeting of the 
San Francisco Board of Supervisors Land 
Use and Economic Development 
Committee, Chair Sophie Maxwell also 
hearkened back to history. She said, “After 
nearly 15 years of community struggle” — 
during which she was a member of the 
Project Area Committee (PAC) — “the 
Bayview Hunters Point Redevelopment 
Plan is finally coming to adoption.” 

Maxwell recalled the years when, 
employed as a BART electrician, “I 
worked on this Redevelopment Plan 
myself. From the time I was a member of 
the PAC until now, many of us in the 
community have contributed a lot.” 

Maxwell’s years-long PAC involve- 
ment got her on the Board of Supervisors. 
“It’s important,” Maxwell cautioned, “that 
we make sure mistakes that happened at 
one time in history do not happen again.” 

Seemingly soft-spoken, stylishly suited 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
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The redevelopment plan assumes the Bayview is a “long- 
blighted” neighborhood, neglecting to note that redevelop- 


ment agencies have designated wealthy, gated communities | 


as “blighted.” Said Randy Shaw, “Blight has become 
everything. The definition of blight has gotten so big, it 
doesn’t mean anything anymore.” 


Marcia Rosen, lawyer and Redevelopment 
Director, echoed Maxwell, soothing away 
the threat of eminent domain takings. 

“The lessons of urban renewal and the 
Western Addition (are) reflected in this 
plan. No bulldozers are contemplated for 
Bayview Hunters Point,” Rosen said. 

“The Redevelopment Plan,” said 
Maxwell, “expressly prohibits eminent 
domain on residential units.” 

However, some are concerned over 
memories of the Fillmore’s false promis- 
es. They remember Mary Rogers champi- 
oning the 1960s lawsuit against eminent 
domain takings for Fillmore residents who 
wanted their property back. They won 
“certificates,” which most could not use 
and sorrowfully threw away. 

Mary Ratcliff, editor of the San 
Francisco Bay View, described one 
wealthy “grand dame,” the owner of valu- 
able property, including Fillmore clubs, 
who after several agonizing lawsuits, 
couldn’t enforce a single certificate in 
court. “She was cheated out of: all of it,” 
Ratcliff said. “It’s awful to see people just 
bled to death like that.” : 

After the 1906 earthquake, downtown 
powers tried to force the relocation of 
Chinatown residents into the Bayview. 
Chinese residents resisted powerfully and 
stayed put, just as later Mission dwellers 
twice resisted redevelopment schemes. 

Many critics of the Redevelopment 
Plan insist, “If you don’t believe Katrina 
could happen here, think again. Promises 
are never kept around here.” 


Housing activist Randy Shaw cau- - 


tioned, “I don’t think that people have a 


full sense of what redevelopment means, 


because they haven’t dealt with it. 
Redevelopment is like the carnival that 
comes into town. If you haven’t seen the 
tricks before, then you’re attracted by 
them. Once you’ve had the experience 
(you’re not). Redevelopment is a massive 
patronage operation. A lot of people bene- 
fit financially from the deals.” 

Shaw said many S.F. Redevelopment 
Agency (SFRA) spokespeople are African 
American. He doubts the SFRA’s intent is 
to get rid of black people. Instead, he 


explained, “It’s the result.” 

Critics wonder if the SFRA’s real 
agenda is an attempt to reduce crime by 
gentrifying the neighborhood. The end 
result: another gentrified neighborhood, 
thus making San Francisco less diverse. 

Shaw wonders how you interpret a city 
agency’s actions when. it has an impact on 
a particular race disproportionately. He 
said, “Do you know the expression, ‘dis- 
criminatory impact?’ That’s the point.” 

Some Bayview residents feel that 
despite what they say, do, or write, it 
doesn’t matter. If this redevelopment plan 
is approved, they will lose their communi- 
ty. “They want us out of here,” said one 
resident. “That is it.” 

San Francisco newspapers describe the 
redevelopment plan as a done deal. The 
San Francisco Chronicle wrote, “Once 


, the Bayview is declared a redevelopment 


area, a portion of the projected $188 mil- 
lion in future property taxes can be used 
to fund improvements.” 

The Sentinel interviewed PAC mem- 


_ bers and redevelopment supporters exclu- 


sively. The front page of the S.F. 
Examiner blared: “Massive New Plan Set 
to Transform Bayview District,’ regurgi- 
tating statistics from lead planner Tom 
Evans’ power point handout. “The 30- 
year plan will... create 3,700 units of new 
market rate and affordable housing.” 

The redevelopment plan assumes the 
Bayview is a “long-blighted” neighbor- 
hood, neglecting to note that redevelop- 
ment agencies have designated wealthy, 
gated communities as “blighted.” Said 
Shaw, “Blight has become everything. 
The definition of blight has gotten so big, 
it doesn’t mean anything anymore.” — 

The mainstream media passed over the 
50 percent of vocal dissenters present at the 
hearing. Some activists see a split commu- 
nity. Others estimate that 80 percent of 
Bayview residents dissent. Fear of police 
(who roll tanks down streets) and loss of 
Section 8 HUD homes paralyzes them. 
Also, it is hard to leave work for a 1:00 
p.m. weekday meeting at City Hall. 

Ask Dr. Ahimsa Sumchai, who left a 
hectic schedule to address “a little con- 


cern” as a physician and scientist about 
“significant” violations of the California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) in the 
certification of the final Environmental 
Impact Report (EIR) on March 7. 

Sumchai voiced concern “especially 
regarding toxic air contaminants, and 429 
hazardous waste sites for which mitiga- 
tions were not offered.” 

Roland Shepherd, a resident since 
1956, attended PAC meetings where they 
said, “We are going to have a ball park 
down at the bottom of the hill. Up at the 
top we are going to have the stadium, and 
build a yacht harbor along the Coast on 
the East Bay of San Francisco. It’s said 
the best views of the City are up on the 
hills where the projects are.” 

About jobs, Shepherd said, “There are 
less residents working at the San Francisco 
Water Treatment Plant in the Southeast 
Sector, under your reign, Sophie, than five 
years ago. The idea that people are going to 
get hired from the community is just not — 
true, and hasn’t happened for 40 years.” 

Francisco Da Costa stated flatly, “I have 
followed this process for the last eight years 
thoroughly, attending all the meetings and 
observing the PAC. Redevelopment is not 
about jobs, (but) blight; getting the proper- 
ty, giving it to developers. I do not trust 
Redevelopment.” 

Jaron Browne, of POWER, (People 
Organized to Win Employment Rights), 
alluded to U.S. census data in 2000 that 
confirms more Black flight from San 
Francisco than any major U.S. city over 
the previous decade. After 1990, 20,000 
departures indicated a 23 percent decline 
in the African American populace. 

“In the last ten years,” Barone added, 
“there have been serious corporate give- 
aways: Lennar Corporation, the Transbay 
Terminal, the UCSF Biotech Center, 
Bloomingdales, and Rincon Hill. This 
Redevelopment Agency is not acting in 
the interests of working-class communi- 
ties of color.” Tiss eo es 

“UCSF was given $70 million dollars,” 
Barone said, but isn’t offering “a single 
permanent entry-level job.” 

To quell fears that the SFRA would 
include Candlestick Park in the Bayview 
Hunters Point Redevelopment area to 
fund it and proposed condos, Maxwell’s 
amendment read, “The Board of 
Supervisors shall not approve any alloca- 
tion of property tax.increment from por- 
tions of the project area outside of the 
Candlestick Point special use district for 


_ use within the Candlestick point special 


use district for development of a stadium- 
related project.” : 

“At least we’ve stopped this fiasco of 
the stadium being funded by this,” 
remarked Shaw. | 

Maxwell claimed that she and the S.F. 
Redevelopment Agency learned from 
Western Addition “Negro removal.” 
Government should not take homes by 
eminent domain. 

Critics warn that the Redevelopment 
Agency and its supporters use smoke- 
screens and red herrings to conceal the 
plan to gentrify Bayview Hunters Point, 
forcing blacks out. pa 

Pricey Bayview homes averaging 
$625,000 are hard to seize. Threat of emi- 
nent domain alone lowers property values, 
drives down prices, and forces owners to 
sell. Buyers sell homes above market rate. - 
With debt-free black homeowners gone,- 
black renters, especially in Section 8 hous- 
ing, are easy to manipulate and force out. 

Amos Browne lamented from the -pul- 
pit that his Black congregation had vacat- 
ed the Fillmore. 

“It is all a massive scam,’ 
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said one 


Bayview watcher, wondering why 
African-American PAC members would 
pave their own royal road out of town. 
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_ | But then reality intruded : 


- | and into a dark hole in a building. 
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Let All Their 
Chains Fall Off 


It’s interesting the way we venerate : 
the homeless or marginal when they 
are in the form of a Thoreau or a 
Jesus. But if a homeless or marginal 
person shows up in our own family 
or neighborhood, some of us would 
just as soon kick them out. 


by Joan Clair | 
have a friend, “Lucy,” who tells me she’s always pro- 
vided with exactly what she needs, never anything 
extra, just when she needs it. Just after she’s looked 
hopelessness in the face and feels like she will never see 


- the light, a little light trickles down to her. 


At the moment her family was about to cut her off and 
let her become homeless if she couldn’t or wouldn’t get a 
job, she found out she was entitled to widow’s benefits. 
This was several years after her husband jumped off a roof 
to his death. She’d married him so she could have some say 
when he was in a hospital. The $700 monthly widow’s ben- 
efits kept her off the street and in a tiny room. 

When she told me about her reprieve from homeless- 
ness, I thought of some lines from the song “Paul and 
Silas” and said, “The dungeon shook and the chains fell 
off!” And she said, “Yes, they did.” 

In some ways, Lucy is like a Thoreau without an 
Emerson to give her some land to build a cottage in the 
woods. Like Thoreau, she couldn’t tolerate traditional 
teaching. Like him, her writing, some of which has been 
published and is quite good, has never earned her a living. 
Thoreau’s first work, which he self-published, left him in 
debt with 706 unsold copies out of 1,000. Even after his 
death, Thoreau’s work didn’t sell all that well. 

It’s interesting the way we venerate the homeless or 
“marginal” when they are in the form of a Thoreau or a 
Jesus. But if a homeless or marginal person shows up in 
our own family or neighborhood, some of us would just 
as soon kick them out. 

_ | thought of Lucy when I ran into “Kalie” recently in a 
Starbucks Coffee in Berkeley. One would never think of 
Kalie as being homeless. I’ve never seen her pushing a 
shopping cart around. She’s always dressed in a respectable 
manner, never looks wrinkled. Her age is indeterminable. 
The first time I ran into her was also in a Starbucks. She 


struck up a conversation about politics. In further encoun- 


ters, she talked about her own situation, which was always 
changing, it seemed, in regard to where she lived. Once she 
told me she was sleeping in someone’s backyard in her 


Lent 

by Chris Trian 

We all give up something. 

Believing that the streets are magic. 
That awesome Christmas tree 

in the City of Paris department store 
reached up to Fairyland, — 

with a thousand presents 

like a thousand faces of elves _ 

and a million lights like eyes. 
- That tree was just for us 

and we knew it like the assuring, soft 
firmness of our mothers’ hands. 


with the ferocity of a walk on a gray day, 

and we gave up on magic, 

on the feeling of the goodness 

of the streets. 

Maybe we saw a crime committed, 

an accident, blood and twisted metal. 

Or that man with no legs on a wheeled board. 
The dignity of his massive face and shoulders 
Pushing himself down an alley 


Maybe we gave up on God 

when the church doors were locked, 
Or on love when she wouldn’t 

kiss us on that hillside in the sun. 


Everything is lent, 

not given forever. 

But we can only give up ~ 

what we know we can get back — 


like our love for fat, juicy, creamy 
chocolate-covered desserts, 
which are better than sex, 
_and they never say no 
but beg on their knees 
to be eaten, 
the cream licked off our fingers. 


We’re here for a short time 

in a small space. 

Today the whole world 

fits on an iPod. 

We give up on countries, 
civilizations, races, life itself. 
Waiting for Jesus to take us away 
when he wants us right here 
enjoying flesh and Spirit 

in abundance. 


The crucifixion is not about the soul only, 
but also about the body. 

Body of Earth, streets like veins, 

women and men like blood cells. 

Body of Christ like warm baked bread 
Do not give up anything. 

It is not yours to give up 

And now that man on the rolling board 


has multiplied a million-fold 

all over this small planet. 

He, they, have a right to be there, 
they were lent to us 

to test our humanity, 

lest we give up that too. 

Lest we give up our humanity too. 


Henry David Thoreau 
uc, Kalie and Gail have worked in 
their own way for various causes 
trying to make the world a better 
place. They’ve listened to a different 
drummer, as Thoreau would have 
said, and are about as practical as he 
was in regard to money. 


sleeping bag. However, she said she had a family to help 
her and was waiting for money. 

This turned out not to be true. The last time I saw her 
in Starbucks, she told me she only got a few hundred a 
month from Social Security. I told her with that little 
money she’d probably qualify for Supplementary Social 
Security. She blew up at me, saying that if one more per- 


_ son tried to tell her what to do, she’d go berserk. 


As happens to many people, sometimes when I’ m think- 
ing of someone, they suddenly appear in my life. One day 
while driving my car near Berkeley’s main post office, 
thinking about Kalie and the fact that I hadn’t seen her for a 
long time, I saw her walking on the other side of the street 


towards Shattuck Avenue. I had been wondering if she was 


all right. She looked neat as usual. But her face was pale 
and her expression traumatized, like she was still in her 
dungeon and the chains hadn’t fallen off yet. 


I couldn’t stop the car and get out in the middle of 


stalled and chaotic traffic. There was no place I could 
pull over, and I didn’t see a parking space anywhere. 
When I got home, I realized when I saw her she was just 
walking past a Social Security office near a small cafe. _ 

Why didn’t a parking space open up at that moment, 


as it might have if I had“seen Lucy? I would have parked _ 


my Car, run across the street and asked her to join me for 


without legs 


If 


by Joan Clair 

If I had the power 

to release pieces of bark and leaves 
from eucalyptus trees in the wind, 
I would tear the man 


who races relentless down the streets 
with his shopping cart — 

where and when does he sleep? — 
from his tree of loneliness 

and set him free in another universe 
to be at peace in a garden of glory 
with every being a friend to his spirit. 


a cup of tea. After we drank our tea, I would have told 
her about the Social Security office next door and would 
have offered to go over there with her to check out 
Supplementary Social Security. We’d wait in the office 
until it was our turn, and when it was, we would find out 
she was entitled to the extra money. 

But this didn’t happen with Kalie as it might have with 
Lucy. It looked like it could have happened, but it didn’t. 

Then I think of “Gail” who had no assets of her own 
and was marginal, as a friend described her, and who dis- 


_ appeared shortly before she received an inheritance. No 


one knows where she went or has been able to track her _ 
down. Gail always told me she had a wealthy friend who 
was going to give her some money; but when it ie 
pened, she was no longer there to claim it. 

Why does the dungeon seem to shake and the cha 
fall off for some and not for others? I think of Jonathan — 
Levin’s comment in a book about Thoreau, “sometimes 
individuals need to position themselves on the margins of - 
social institutions in order to promote their transforma- 
tion.” Lucy, Kalie and Gail have each worked in their 
own way for various causes trying to make the world a: 
better place. They’ ve listened to a different drummer, as 
Thoreau would have said, and are about as practical as he 
was in regard to money. That is to say, money for its own 
sake has never been their focus. 

I’m troubled that I have not yet discovered that the 
chains have fallen off for Kalie and Gail; I want to 
believe they will. 

Their situations remind me of a time when I rented a 
room in a house that was huge and isolated. My room 
was on the opposite side of the house from the family’s 
rooms, and their dog, “Blackie,” adopted me. He always 
insisted on sleeping in my room at night to protect me. 

When I moved away from this house, I called the family 
to see how they were. The parents weren’t home, but their 
nine-year-old son, “Eric,” who was also close to Blackie, 
told me that his parents weren’t feeding him. I told Eric, in 
that case, he should feed Blackie. The family moved short- 
ly thereafter, and I never found out what happened to 
Blackie after that. This was years ago, but I still think of 
him from time to time. I hope his chains fell off too. 


Love Is Black Magic 

by Chris Trian 

Black magic is doing something thoughtless 
and she looks at you, just looks at you 

and her eyes are the mirror of her soul 
You’re in the doghouse 

and roses or candy won’t cut it 

But you let her see your eyes in her mirror 
and somehow, everything is okay again 
And that’s black magic 

and that’s love 


Black magic is love 
As you’re walking down Haight Street, 
It’s way too beautiful, way too early in the year, 
and life is a ripe peach, the way they used to taste. 
And a teenage girl stops you 
and tells you she likes your necklace 
You don’t know her from Methusaleh 
but you’re in love with love 
| it affects the way you 
drink your cappuccino and write poems ee 
And for a moment the streets glow like golden necklaces 
but for the poor people, what’s left of them 
leaning against doorways, 
or sleeping right in the middle of the sidewalk. 
For them love is black magic too. 
If we can help one, 
if we can help all, 
in our ritual chambers, 
or by simply giving them some money or some food, 
or helping them to a bed for the night. 
We work against the OTHER black magic 
that wants them dead and gone 


| Who Are You? 


_| are you? 


| People who exist day after day, pushing posses- 


| America are treated by nearly everyone as if 
_cussing, and have no future whatsoever. They 


_| worthless, and are of absolutely no inherent 
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by Mary Perkins 


Hooded woman with the hidden eyes, hover- 
ing under a soiled, red, tattered blanket, wait- 
ing for nothing, but time, to materialize, who 
are you? 


Man with clothing that is covered with filth, 
living under a bridge that is flooded and 
swarming with rats and lice, who are you? 


Man who is smiling and walking on the down- 
town streets of a city with no shoes and 
ignored by everyone, who are you? 


Man, begging for money from me in clothing 
that has not been washed for one year, who 


Woman, begging on a street in a college town, 
wearing no shoes in the rain, who are you? 


Man or woman, drinking from dawn to dusk 
and dying of alcoholism and public neglect, who 
are you? 


Man or woman, begging without knowing 
that you can get General Assistance, food 
stamps, SDI and MediCal, who are you? 


sions around in a shopping cart, who are you? 
Who are you? Who are you? 


Do you have parents? Siblings? Relatives? 
Friends? 


Have they abandoned you to poverty? Why? 


Have you abandoned yourself to ae and 
despair? Why? 


Who are you? What is your name? 

The homeless and desperately poor citizens of 
they have no past, have no present worth dis- 
are treated by nearly everyone as if they are 
value. They are ignored, discounted, feared and 
left alone to deal with already nearly impossible 


lives without help. Then they are judged for 
lives that are not helped or made better. 


STREET. SPIRIT 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The homeless live and die on your streets, uncared about by you or by anyone else, even their families. 


This nation has waited long enough to build homes and living facilities for the homeless residents of | 


our country. Why has it waited so long? What does this say about us, as a nation? It says that we do 


not care about our own citizens. 


The Hungry Streets 
by Chris Trian 


In the end I will feed the hungry streets. 

I will return to the lines of my hand, 

the pathways of God in the matrix of the soul. 
I will go back hungry 

and feed a much greater hunger. 

I will return thirsty 

and quench a greater thirst. 

I will pour myself down the rivers of the cities 
which are the thoroughfares and back alleys 
where the unfortunate crouch and drag themselves, 
crab-like and determined. 


| When and if my love dies first, 


which is not bad, 

because then I won’t leave her lonely, 

I will give my money and possessions 

to my children and. charity. 
Perhaps my paintings will go toa museum, 
where the proceeds go to help the poor. 
I will take just enough money to survive 
for a while as I soothe my grief, 

by bottle or leaf or whatever 

I have denied myself all these years. 
Then I will make a living 

painting small portraits of the Saints, 
starting with my lovely wife 

Deirdre Evans. 


By this and everything else I do 
I will feed those passages 

in the brain of cities 

that may be made obsolete 

by the powers that be. 


The next time someone asks you for money, ask them, ‘““Who are you?” 


Already there are no benches, 

and the ones there are, 

are unsuitable for sleep. 

With no more streets 

there will be no more street people. 
I’m sure they’ve figured this out. 

So the good serpents of the streets, 
the alleys, the paths trod by madmen, 
the twisted dirt roads walked on 

by twisted, calloused, broken soles, 
are an endangered species. 

I must feed them. 

We all must feed them. 

Because without veins the blood can’t flow. 
Without streets the hearts can’t beat. 


And beat down, or up, or beating frantically 


like a trapped wild bird, 
the heartbeat of cities must go on. 


It is not given to us the “‘why,”: 
but the “how” can be iBcover’é: 
God is only. a person made visible. 
Even God does not know why. - 


Because why in the world 


is there a President George W. Bush? 


The Devil is easy to figure. 


Somebody has to run the casinos. 

But why a Bush? a Cheney? a Rumsfeld? 
Why a constant war for money 

when no one wants their children to die? 
Why are there no benches 

or places to sleep in the pathways of cities? 
And why are there jails 

when life is a holding cell 

in the cathedral of death, 
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THE SON OF WAR 
| by Julia Vinograd 

When they crucified the son of war 

they stripped off his uniform 

and nailed him to the naked back of Mar. Magdalene, 
standing upright with slender outspread arms. 

Mary Magdalene sings the same song she’d sung the troops 


whenever they marched past her window, 
her full breasts spilling from her red dress. 
The son of war knew it all too well. 

When they crucified the son of war 

his hands were naked of weapons, 

much worse than his naked body. 

He could almost hear his sergeant 


giving him a dressing down in front of his unit 
while he tries to stand at attention 


with Mary Magdalene’s noble and familiar rump 
rubbing warmly against his own. 


‘Soldier, you think that machine gun 


‘| your government paid for is like your 


glasses or your car keys and they’I!l be 
in a lost-and-found desk in the middle of the next battle? 
Soldier, you’re an insult to your country, 


without your weapon you don’t exist. 


I’m staring right at you, soldier 
and nobody’s there.” 


The son of war tries to squirm with shame 
but the nails hold him still. 
When they crucified the son of war 


a rose vine grew from his spilled blood 
wrapping around both bodes. 

Thorns and scented petals press into every inch 
of Mary Magdalene and the son of war. 


When the roses open there are faces inside. 

The son of war’s dead buddies, one of the roses stunk 
of beer farts and dirty jokes, 

and the girl back home in a pale pink rose 

spits at Mary Magdalene. Mary laughs. 

When they crucified the son of war 

the heavens opened for him 
but all the saints were singing Mary Magdalene’s song 
and saints shouldn’t even know such words, 

much less sing them. 

When they crucified the son of v war 

he turned away from heaven 

looking for a place where he belonged. 

It had been so long he’d forgotten the words 

but he was looking for a place of peace. 


from which only one returned, 
with fragments and bones 
and stories that no one ean agree on. 


If not for the open streets 
everything would be locked out of nothing. 
No one could move and breathe, 
or lean against a doorway 
to paradise or hell. 
“Freedom” is abstract 
but MOVEMENT is real. 
Movement is the fulcrum 
between time and space. 
So I must give myself to movement, 
which has always been good to me. 
I was a track star in high school. 
~ Tecan still run down a bus. 
- [must pay back the streets 
which are hungry and waiting. 
- But I warn them, © . 
‘I will be quite a mouthful, 
painting the Saints 
and writing poems to the damned. 
Because I must die second, 
and I must die fighting, 
Valhalla is not an easy heaven to get into. 
_ But Deirdre’s going there, 
although she might not agree. 
And the heroes dance there 
in wild chaotic abandon. 
And God does not bust you 
for taking off your shoes, 
and drinking on the sidewalk, 
and falling asleep in the shade. 
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by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit May 2006 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


On Poetry and Poets 


|. [have written this Poem from immediate 
Dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines at a time, without Premeditation 
and even against my Will; the Time it has 
taken in writing was thus render’d Non 
Existent, and an immense Poem Exists 
which seems to be the Labor of a long life, 
all produc’d without Labor or Study. 
WILLIAM BLAKE (English poet), letter to his 
patron Thomas Butts, 25 April 1803. In a follow-up 


letter (6 July), Blake wrote Butts, “I may praise [the 
Poem], since I dare not pretend to be any other than 


- the Secretary; the Authors are in Eternity.” 


2. I never had the least thought or inclination 


of turning poet till I got once heartily in love. 
ROBERT BURNS (Scottish poet), Commonplace- 
Book, August 1783 


3. The worst tragedy for a poet is to be 
admired through being misunderstood. 


JEAN COCTEAU (French poet and playwright), Le 
Rappel a l’ordre, 1926 


4. Delight is the chief if not the only end of 
poesy: instruction can be admitted but in 
the second place, for poetry only instructs 
as it delights. 


JOHN DRYDEN (English poet), An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, 1688 


5. Immature poets imitate; mature poets 
steal; bad poets deface what they take, and 
good poets make it into something better, 
or at least something different. 


T. S. ELIOT (U.S.-born British poet), The Sacred 
Wood, 1920 


6. The essential advantage for a poet... is to 
be able to see beneath both beauty and 
ugliness; to see the boredom, and the hor- 
ror, and the glory. 

T. S. ELIOT, The Use of Poet) and the Use OF 
Criticism, 1933 


7. Dr. [Samuel] Johnson hearing that 
Adam Smith, whom he had once met, rel- 
ished rhyme, said, “If | had known that, I 


should have hugged him.” 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), speech 
at the opening of the Concord Free Public eee 
Massaciuscis: autumn 1873 


8. The ereat poets are judged by the frame 
of mind they induce. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, preface to 
“Parnassus,” 1874 


9. Where are Whitman’s wild children, 
where the great voices speaking out 
with a sense of sweetness and sublimity, 
where the great new vision, 

the great world-view, 

the high prophetic song 

of the immense earth 

and all that sings in it 

And our relation to it — 

Poets, descend 

to the street of the world once more 
And open your minds & eyes 

with the old visual delight, 

Clear your throat and speak up, 

Poetry is dead, long live poetry 
with:terrible eyes and buffalo strength. 
Don’t wait for the Revolution 


or it’1l happen without you. 

LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI (San Francisco. fet 
“Populist Manifesto (For Poets, With Love), Hs 1975, 
The Populist Manifestos, 1981 


10. Poetry the common carrier 
for the transportation of the public 
to higher places 


than other wheels can carry it. 
LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI, “Populist 
Manifesto,” 1975 


11. Poetry is news from the frontiers of 
consciousness. 


LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTL, “What Is Poetry?” San 
Francisco Chronicle Book Review, 16 January 2000 


12. No tears in the writer, no tears in the 
reader. No surprise for the writer, no sur- 


prise for the reader. For me the initial 
delight is in the surprise of remembering 
something I didn’t know I knew. 


ROBERT FROST (poet), “The Figure a Poem 
Makes,” Collected Poems of Robert Frost, 1939 


13. One might make a ground for poetry by 
beginning to record just what goes on, actu- 
ally, in your mind — by not trying to write 
“a poem,” really, but just trying to be some- 
what of a scientist or investigator, scanning 
your Own consciousness, noticing things, 
and then noticing what you noticed. Finally, 
you might say that this process does simply 
consist of noticing what you notice, or 
adding another observer, or an observer- 
consciousness to the person walking around 
in your body, so that you observe how you 
think, and what thoughts rose when — 
maybe recollecting them, or re-collecting- 
your thought — rather than trying to invent 
a “fine” thought: re-collecting what thought 
rose on its own from “the unborn,” because 
the mind is continuously active, and is also 
discontinuous, so there’s an endless variety 
of impression and generalization, language 
flowing through the head, pictures flashing, 
somewhat like MTV. The mind and MTV 
are not that dissimilar, in the sense of dis- 
continuity and jumping from one image to 
another. 


ALLEN GIN SBURG (poet), panel discussion at the 
1987 Annual PEN Congress in New York City, 
“Meditation on Politics,” Shambhala Sun, July 1996 


14. Poetry’s role is to provide spontaneous 
individual candor as distinct from manipu- 
latorsand brainwash. ij ‘ 
ALLEN GINSBERG, quoted in “Allen Ginsberg Has 
Terminal Cancer,” S-F. Chronicle, 4 April. 1997 

15. Science sees signs; Poetry, the thing 
signified. 

J.C. and A. W. HARE (English writers and clergy- 
men), Guesses at Truth: Second Series, 1848 


16. Seven cities warr’d for Homer, being 
dead; 
Who, living, had no roof to shroud his head. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD (English playwright and 
poet), The Hierarchie of the Blesed Angells, 1635 


17. As I went along, thinking of nothing in - 


particular, only looking at things around 
me and following the progress of the sea- 
sons, there would flow into my mind, with 
sudden and unaccountable emotion, some- 
times a line or two of verse, sometimes a 
whole stanza at once, accompanied, not 
preceded, by a vague notion of the poem 
which they were destined to form part of. 
Then there would usually be a lull of an 
hour or so, then perhaps the spring would 
bubble up again. 

A. E. HOUSMAN (English poet), Cambridge 


University lecture, 1933, The Name and Nature of 


Poetry, 1933 


18. Poet: A person born with an instinct for 
poverty. 

ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor), The 
Roycroft Dictionary Concocted by Ali Baba and the 
Bunch on Rainy Days, 1914 


19. [The poet] must write as the interpreter 
of nature, and the legislator of mankind, 


and consider himself as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future genera- 
tions; as a being superior to time and place. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer and lexicogra- 


pher), Rasselas: The Prince of Abyssinia, 1759 


20. Knowledge of the subject is to the poet 
what durable materials are to the architect. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, “Dryden,” Lives of the English 
Poets, 1781 


21. Poetry... should strike the Reader as a 
wording of his own highest thoughts, and 
appear almost a Remembrance. 


JOHN KEATS (English poet), letter to John Taylor, 
27 February 1818 


My poems are hymns 
of praise to the glory 
of life. 


— EDITH SITWELL 


Poetry’s role is to pro- 
vide spontaneous 
individual candor as 
distinct from manipu- 
lators and brainwash. 
ALLEN GINSBERG 


Walt Whitman 


Where are Whitman’s wild children, 
where the great voices speaking out 
with a sense of sweetness and sublimity, 
where the great new vision, 

the great world-view, 
the high prophetic song 


22. Poetry today is easier to write but hard- 
er to remember. 


STANLEY KUNITZ (poet), quoted in Peter Davison, 
“Time, Please” (epigraph), Atlantic, September 1988 


23. Glorious indeed is the world of God 
around us, but more glorious the world of 
God within us. There lies the Land of 
Song; there lies the poet’s native land. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (poet), 
Hyperion: A Romance, 1839 


24. Publishing a volume of poetry today is 
like dropping a rose petal down the Grand 
Canyon and waiting for the echo. 


DON MARQUIS (writer, 1878-1937), quoted in 
Edward Anthony, O Rare Don Marquis, 1962 


25. The virtue of such great poets as 
Shakespeare does not lie in the content of 
their poetry, but in its music. 

H. L. MENCKEN (journalist and editor), 
“The Poet and His Art,” Prejudices: Third Series, 1922 


26. If the poet can no longer speak for 
society, but only for himself, then we.are at 
the last ditch. 


HENRY MILLER (writer), The Time of the 
Assassins: A Study of Rimbaud, 1946 


27. The poet is a reporter interviewing his 
own heart. 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY (writer), Inward Ho! 1923 


28. Poets utter great and wise things which 
they do not themselves understand. 
PLATO (Greek philosopher, 427?-347 B.C.), quoted 


in Ralph Waldo Emerson, “History,” Essays: First 
Series, 1841 


29. Sir, | admit your gen’ral Rule 
That every Poet is a Fool: 


- But you yourself may serve to show it, 


That every Fool is not a Poet. 
ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), “Epigram from 
the French,” 1732 


30. Poetry is above all a concentration of 
the power of language, which is the power 
of our ultimate relationship to everything 


in the universe. 
ADRIENNE RICH (poet), introductory essay to Judy 
Grahn, The Work of a Common Woman, 1978 


31. The impulse to create begins — often 
terribly and fearfully — in a tunnel of 
silence. Every real poem is the breaking of 
an existing silence, and the first question | 
we might ask any poem is, What kind of 
voice is breaking silence, and what kind of 


silence is being broken? 
ADRIENNE RICH, essay, Arts of the Possible, 2001 


32. Breathe-in experience, breathe-out 
poetry. 


-MURIEL RUKEYSER (poet), “Poem Out of 


Childhood,” Theory of Flight, 1935 


33. Poetry is vocal painting, as painting is 
silent poetry. 

SIMONIDES of CEOS (Greek poet, 556-468 B.C.), 
attributed, quoted in H. L. Mencken, editor, A New 
Dictionary of Quotations, 1942 


34. My poems are hymns of praise to the: 


— LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI 


glory of life. 
EDITH SITWELL (English poet), “Some Notes on 
My Poetry,” Collected Poems, 1954 


35. Why are we poets? Because we can 
not sing, that is why. 


JENNIFER STONE (Berkeley writer and KPFA com- 
mentator), “Pathography,” The Tomcat 


36. Mad Verse, Sad Verse, Glad Verse and 


Bad Verse. _ 
JOHN TAYLOR (English writer), book title, 1644 


37. A good poem is a contribution to reali- 
ty. The world is never the same once a 
good poem has been added to it. A good 
poem helps to change the shape and signif- 
icance of the universe; helps to extend 


everyone’s knowledge of himself and the _ 


world around him. 
DYLAN THOMAS (Welsh poet), Quite Early One 
Morning, 1954 - 


38. A poem is never finished, only ii 
doned. | 
PAUL VALERY (Genk poet and critic, 1871-1945), 


quoted in W. H. Auden, “Writing,” A Certain World: 
A Commonplace Book, 1971 


39. Poetry is to prose as dancing is to 
walking. 

JOHN WAIN (English writer), radio broadcast, 
London, 13 January 1976 


40. There is as much dignity in tilling a 
field as in writing a poem. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (educator), Atlanta 
Exposition address, 18 September 1895, Up from 
Slavery: An Autobiography, 1901 


41. All good poetry is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings: it takes its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquility. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (English poet), preface 
to Lyrical Ballads, 1805 


42. Anonymous: How are you? 

Yeats: Not very well. I can only write 
prose today. 

WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS (Irish poet, 1865- 
1939), format adapted, quoted in Frank S. Pepper, 
editor, The Wit and Wisdom of the 20th Century: A 
Dictionary of Quotations, 1987 


43. Poetry is like a bird, it ignores all fron- 
tiers. 

YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO (Russian poet), ae 
ed in Quote, 2 July 1967 


44. There are two kinds of poets: those 


- who write for the times and those who 


write for the ages. 


45. In everyone lies a poet buried youne 
waiting to be resurrected. 


46. The finest poetry draws us into the 
mystery and sometimes beyond it. 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- 
serve, send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Oakland Tenants Face Nightmare of Mass Eviction 


from page one 


and managers working for the OHA. The 
soon-to-be-evicted tenants’ Billing 
Summaries, Tenant Leases and Notices 
have a host of names on them, such as 
Kim Boyd, an OHA Supervisor; Donald 
McShane, an OHA Manager; and Alice 
Ferguson, another OHA Manager. 

In addition, as important as it may be 
that low-income tenants should not jump 
in line ahead of one another to move into 
- this much-needed subsidized housing, 


most housing authorities across the nation: 


recently have said the hell with their wait- 
ing lists, and allowed Hurricane Katrina’s 
victims to jump in ahead of all of those 
already waiting in line for housing. 

A web page called “HUD’s Public 
Housing Program” has a section titled 
“WHEN WILL I BE NOTIFIED?” 
HUD’s website states: “If the HA deter- 
mines that you are eligible, your name 
_ will be put on’a waiting list, unless the 

HA is able to assist you immediately.” 
The web page may be found at 
http://www.hud.gov/renting/phprog.cfm 

Aftér discovering that the families fac- 
ing eviction did indeed sign leases and 
other documents before moving into 
Lockwood Gardens, suddenly no one at 
the OHA would go on record to comment 
about the signed documents that contra- 
dicted the accusations of OHA spokesman 
David Lipsetc. 

The documents clearly reveal that the 


29 families facing eviction at Lockwood - 


Gardens have all been checked out, and 
qualified as being eligible to move into 
those units, regardless of what the OHA 
may Say at this point. 

The entire controversy appears to have 
been triggered by acts of deception and 
fraud on the part of an official of the 
Oakland Housing Authority, Carolyn 
Wilson. “The police have been looking 
for Carolyn Wilson of the Oakland 


Housing Authority ever since she disap- - 


peared recently,” said Ms. Kelly, a resi- 
dent of Lockwood Gardens who prefers to 
use only her last name for this story. 

“I moved into Lockwood Gardens on 
- October 27, and Carolyn Wilson’s name 
is on my lease,” said Kelly. “I first 
received a message from the OHA at my 
mother’s home, telling me that a unit was 
available at Lockwood Gardens, and I 
went to their office location on 65th 


Three Strikes 
by Alice Hicks 


Three strikes and you are out! 
This is a judge and jury sound, 
not a Sunday baseball game. 
This is not a childhood memory, 
but a lasting adult trial. 


I remember the sight of family 
shedding tears. . 


Three strikes and you’re out. 
The judge’s hammer knocking 
my heart out. 

Fifty years to life. 

Death Row. 


I remember the sound of prisoners 
being marched out, 

chains clanking, 

dreams gone, families lost. 

This is not a game, 

but life forlorn. 

Three strikes and you’re gone. 


I remember the taste of blood 
dripping from my crushed lips 
at the sound of the key 

being thrown away! 


The governor has decided 
| this day! 
Three strikes and you’re out! 


_ takes permission to move from one 


April 
by Mary Meriam 


Little crocus, little springtime 
trying to lift off hate, 

bodily pain, heartache. 

So sincerely purple and yellow 
for a moment I do forget, 

until another funeral pounds past 
and longing sweeps my thoughts 
towards you again. 

Why is everything so hard 

all the time, little father 


Coverage 

by Mary Meriam 

No dollar bills stand 

between me and the world 
no trust fund, no bank account 

I do not have financial freedom 
I am not funded. 

This is my impotence, 


Avenue to fill out the necessary forms to 
move in. I supplied birth certificates, 
photo IDs, Social Security numbers, 
income statements and everything else 
asked of me to qualify for moving in. 
There’s no way that I committed fraud by 


- following through with everything being 


asked of me by the Housing Authority.” 
Kelley said she and her young child 
were disturbed by an unexpected, late- 
night arrival of OHA police at her door. 
“I am a 41-year-old woman with an 


11-year-old child, and I am very fright- 


ened by the way the OHA has been treat- 
ing me,” she said. “I was terrified recently 
when the OHA Police showed up at my 
door around 10 p.m. at night, accusing my 
family of committing fraud to move into 
this townhouse; and they served me a 
five-day notice to surrender my home to 
the OHA, or else.” 

Officer Jerold Coates, a 13-year 
employee of the OHA Police Department, 
and Officer Malcolm Williams are 
involved in the investigation taking place 
at Lockwood Gardens. 

According to Ms. Kelly, “Officer 
Coates told me that Carolyn Wilson was 


demanding that everyone must pay her _ 


$500 to $1,000 to move in, and he wanted 
to know how much I paid her before mov- 
ing in. I denied paying Ms. Wilson any- 
thing extra to move into Lockwood 
Gardens.” | 

Kelly added, “From what I am being 
told by others is that Carolyn Wilson of 
the OHA skipped town with everyone’s 
security deposits of $500 to $1,000 for 
each family involved in the scam, and that 
the OHA will not receive a subsidy from 
HUD for the families facing eviction in 
those units, because the OHA believes 
that the wrong families are residing in 
those housing units.” 

‘One of the families that moved into 
Lockwood Gardens, and is now fac- 
ing eviction, moved away from 
another public housing location in 
Oakland in order to move into the 
Hope VI project on 65th Avenue. It 


location to another in public housing, 
and managers or staff at the OHA had 
to give their blessings before this 
family was allowed to relocate to 
Lockwood Gardens. 
Jorge Aguilar, an attorney for the 
Eviction Defense Center, has his own 


My Name Is Love 
by Claire J. Baker 

A Stranger she longed to know 

strolled up to her one day. 

She questioned the emanation, 

“Where in the light are you from 
and how long will you stay?” 


The gentle Stranger replied, 
“T’ve always lived within you, 
do you want to know that land? 
My name is Love, I’ll take you. 
She smiled. He took her hand. 


A Couple Questions 
(Inspired by Terry Messman) 
by Claire J. Baker 


My homebody mother expressed: 
“It’s a sin and a shame.” 

My professional boxer dad braved: 
‘Pick up the wreck and move on.” 
Neither was ever homeless—at least 
in a shelter sense of “homeless.” 


I humbly ponder and pose: 
beyond where we avoid darkness, 
harsh weather, can cook a daily. 
meal, enjoy light, heat, A/C 

a good book, a comfy chair, 


Where do we REALLY live? 
What do we really live FOR? 


Neighbors 
by Joan Clair 


being dependently wealthy. 


No doctors stand 

between me and my health 

no pills, no procedures, no hospitals 
I do not have health insurance 

I am not covered. 

This is my potency, 

being independently healthy. 


Walking my dog at the marina, 
thinking of troublesome neighbors, 
a ground squirrel pokes its head 


sees us and dives back down. 


Who does not trouble , 
some other creature? 


understanding of what is going on. “An 


agent of the Oakland Housing Authority 
defrauded nearly 30 families of the most 
vulnerable segment of the community,” 


he said. “They are now trying to cover _ 


their wrongful act by evicting those fami- 
lies. The OHA is trying to circumvent 
Measure EE [Oakland’s Just Cause for 
eviction measure]. The irony is that the 
OHA is using forcible detainers to evict, 
which have traditionally been used to 
defend tenants from landlords using self- 
help evictions.” 

Aguilar recently witnessed the human 
suffering already caused by the OHA’s 
eviction threats and rough handling of the 
families involved. He said, “During a 
recent interview with one of the families 
facing eviction, a little boy started crying 
and stated that the police came by and 
tried to take my bedroom away from me.” 

Another Lockwood Gardens tenant 
named Winou Wakeyo said, “I’m from 
Jimma, Ethiopa, and I moved into 
Lockwood Gardens on November 22, 
2005. I work 12 hours a day on Sundays 
fora pastor who told me to come here to 
find housing, and I did everything the 
Housing Authority asked of me before 
moving in. A big policeman came by 
recently late at night with a five-day 
notice telling me that I must surrender my 
home to the Housing Authority. There 
were two policemen. It scared me very 
much, and someone later told me to find a 
defender to save my housing, and I con- 
tacted the Eviction Defense Center for 
help. 

“I do not understand the customs of 
this country, and I asked my defender 
what I did wrong, and I was told that 
someone stole some money. The Housing 
Authority stopped accepting my rent for 
April, and about two weeks ago, they sud- 
denly sent back the rent that I paid for 
March, and I do not understand why they 
are doing this to me.” 


between rocks, 


DRUG BUST 
by Julia Vinograd 
Two cop cars drove up in front of the coffee shop 
yesterday afternoon while a large dog barked 

and howled. The guy I was talking with poked his 
nose out then shrugged. “Weekenders,” he said. 
“Drug bust, two guys, they shouldn’t be here.” 

| I went to see. 

The chained dog belonged to one of the kids 
being searched and handcuffed. 

They looked mainly worried their backwards - — 
baseball caps stay at the right angle; _ 

the large dog had more sense . 

and wanted to bite someone. 

The kids’ faces bothered me, 

a kind of young blankness. 

Suddenly I was sure they were virgins, 

both of them, still more scared of girls than cops 
and now their first time would be as 

fresh meat behind bars. 

I didn’t want to think what would happen to them. 
I wanted to do something. 
Iasked thecop 

what would happen to the dog. 


Aquarium 
by Mary Meriam 

They've lost their sparkle 

from living a nightmare for too long, 
circling through filthy water, 

eyed and screamed at by gawkers and idiots, 
force-fed dead fish, 


lonely for their own kind. 


Of all the sad animals, all misunderstood, 
waiting to die without hurting a soul, 

the shy sea horses seem saddest, 

listlessly curling their tails around nothin 2g, 
with nowhere to go, and always sincere. 
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Laura Lane, an attorney for the 
EBCLC, said, “The Oakland Housing 
Authority seems to be in a complete disar- 


tay. The management has failed to ade- 


quately screen, train or supervise its 
employees. But when the employees 
make mistakes or fail to follow the law, 
the Oakland Housing Authority’s 
response is to blame the tenants, blame 
the attorneys, blame the federal govern- 
ment — blame anyone but the Oakland 
Housing Authority. There is an utter fail- _ 
ure to accept personal responsibility.” 

After it became apparent that many 
families were seéking legal help to fight 
the evictions, a meeting was held on 
March 20 at the East Bay Community 
Law Center for the victims of the housing 
scam. When the tenants started sharing 
what had occurred to them, most of the 
families involved suddenly realized that 
Carolyn Wilson of the OHA had stolen 
their security deposits, and skipped out of | 
town. 

Tenants at Lockwood Gardens believe _ 
that there may be another 40 families or 
more to face eviction, since they learned 
that OHA police are also investigating 
other public housing properties in 
Oakland that may be caught up in the. 
housing scam. 

As recently as April 22, OHA police 
were back at Lockwood Gardens pound- 
ing on the tenants’ doors, and demanding 
to know if the families have moved yet. 

“This time the police were not satisfied 
to know if my family had moved yet,” 
said Kelly, “but they wanted to know if 
any of us noticed any other families mov- 
ing out of here lately. Considering the 
way they have been treating us, I don’t 
think we have to tell them anything at this 
point, and they need to talk to my attorney 
if they have any further questions.” 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com. ‘ 
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Reforming For-Profit 
Nursing Homes 
from page five , 


States. It must be starkly stated: profit can- 
not be the primary motive. It is impossible 
to turn a profit (by whatever name) and at 
the same time provide optimal care to our 
nation’s most dependent citizens. 

If we desire quality care, then we will 
need to enact legislation that objectively 
supports this goal, including laws that bar 
profit-making by any nursing home oper- 
ator. These statutes must address limits to 
related-party expense, another name for 
hidden profits: Of note, New York State 
for years has forbidden out-of-state for- 
profit nursing home chains from operating 
nursing homes within its borders.” | 

We cannot legislatively mandate quali- 
ty nonprofit nursing home care. The 
processes and ideologies of for-profit U.S. 
healthcare, and our nation’s collectively 
ingrained fears about poverty, disability, 
and death, are so deeply woven into the 
cultural psyche that passing laws cannot, 
of itself, transform U.S. nursing homes 
into institutions of selfless caring. 

But, as some of our nation’s recent his- 
tory demonstrates — none more clearly 
than the stunning achievements of the civil: 
rights movement — laws can and do 
change behaviors to such an extent that, in 
time, hearts soften, and we find we have 
lived ourselves into a deeper humanity. 

This, then, is a starting point for trans- 
forming the U.S. nursing home. By man- 
dating a not-for-profit care delivery model 
with limits on payments to related parties, 
we can begin to free nursing homes to 
become more humane institutions. 

Some nursing home pioneers are taking 
steps toward manifesting heart-centered, 
nonprofit care. Some, like Providence 
Mount Saint Vincent, in Seattle, are suc- 
ceeding with innovative models of care 
delivery.** However, even these facilities 
are constrained by the financial limitations 
of the current, broken system. 

After we have eliminated the profit 
motive, we must address the second key 
ingredient of quality nursing home care: 
more money. To obtain optimal results, 
nursing homes need significantly more 
money. Mother Teresa would have had a 
hard time operating a successful nursing 
home today on $130.50 per day, the aver- 
age Medicaid rate, nationwide.” And 
while citizens might eagerly give more 
- public money for improving a nursing 
home operated by Mother Teresa, citizens 
nationwide rightly understand that there is 
something not quite right about giving 
more money to a for-profit nursing home 
system whose first priority is increasing 
shareholder value. 

By reorienting the nursing home sys- 
tem to not-for-profit care, it becomes 


monumentally easier to mold political will 
in support of increased funding for nurs- 
ing homes. Realist Charlie Ridgell of 
UHW reminds us, at the same time, that, 
“The real changes that would really bene- 


_fit residents and workers will of course be — 


very, very hard to realize, given the for- 
profit nature of the nursing home industry, 
and the limited government funding.” 
Within the context of a national, non- 
profit nursing home system, increased 


- funding will mean more and better-paid 


staff, as well as a proliferation of innova- 
tive care delivery models. In turn, care 
will improve — both in the technical and 


springs from giving to those who, like so 7 


many nursing home residents, or like any 
newborn infant, are powerless. Quite sim- 
ply, this power is love in action. Ultimately, 
it is this power that will undergird a trans- 
formed U.S. nursing home system. 

Of itself, the paradoxical power of love 
is not sufficient to transform the system. 
Other, more prosaic, sociopolitical issues, 
including the elimination of nursing home 
profits, and the shift of billions of dollars 
into nursing homes nationwide, are cru- 
cial antecedents. But when the monies 
have been shifted, the loving can flourish. 

_ May we all yearn for the day when the 


At the deepest heart level, all of us yearn for love, for ser- 
vice to others. Most nursing home staff know from experi- 


ence the inner joy that springs from giving of ourselves to 


those who utterly depend on us. This joy explains why so 
many nursing home caregivers keep going back to work in 
facilities that can be depressing, draining, and harsh. 


non-technical sense. 

As we envision a future with wide- 
spread, quality nursing home care, here is 
the real-world financing, which, frankly, 
is not unreasonable. Nationwide, we 
would need to spend about two to two- 
and-a-half times the current average 


Medicaid rate to provide: 1) living wages _ 
-and full benefits to all. nursing home staff; 


and 2) average direct care staffing levels 
of 4.1 hours per patient per-day, which, 
the academics tell us, would provide for 
minimally acceptable care. 

In sum, we would need to spend anoth- 
er $50 to $75 billion a year, depending on 
how much quality we want. Either figure 
is an amount less than what we have been 
spending each year, for three years run- 
ning, on the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Clearly, the money is there to pay for 


quality nursing home care. The deeper. 


question is: Do we really want it? Without 
cynicism or despair, we can pose the ques- 
tion: Do we as a nation want —- among 
other human service imperatives — loving, 
nonprofit nursing home care, or do we pre- 
fer a perpetual war economy, and consis- 
tent tax breaks for the wealthiest ten per- 
cent of the population? 


THE JOY OF GIVING OURSELVES 
At the deepest heart level, all of us 
individually and collectively yearn for 
love, for service to others. Most nursing 
home staff — most parents, for that mat- 
ter — know from experience the inner joy 


that springs from giving of ourselves to 


those who utterly depend on us. It is con- 


“scious awareness of this joy, I am sure, 


that explains why so many nursing home 


“caregivers. keep going back to work, day 
- after day, in facilities that can be, on their 


best days, depressing, draining, and harsh. 
Paradoxically, there is a power that 
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Berkeley Holds a Fair for Homeless Youth 


from page two 


was an inviting setting for the kids to relax, 
socialize and make new friends. 

Julie Sinai from the mayor’s office was 
involved in the planning and the post-event 
evaluation. She found that “the big hit of 
the event were definitely the health ser- 
vices: (There were) 25 kids who received 
eye exams and 23 prescriptions for glasses 
were delivered the next Friday. Dental ser- 
vices — half of the 60 kids who came 
through had their teeth screened.” 

It turns out, not surprisingly, that “some 
of these kids have very serious dental prob- 
lems. It’s one thing to get them screened; 
another issue is to get them served.” 

By all measures, the afternoon was a 
success; but by now, the wintertime 
YEAH shelter is closed and the kids still 
have any number of unmet needs. The 


next step is to make sure that the positive 
results from the day are followed up with 
some continuing programs. Ideally, 
Berkeley should support a year-round 
shelter for homeless youth, along with a 
‘comprehensive array of on-site supportive 


services, similar to the ones offered for. 


one afternoon at the Youth Faire. 

Bank is determined to expand services 
for homeless youth in Berkeley. She said, 
“What YEAH is wanting to do is to make 
sure that there is follow up, that this is not 
just an isolated event. We’re organizing a 
mentoring program to have adult allies for 
the youth who can make sure that what has 
to be followed up is followed up. Because 
much of the problem with this kind of ser- 
vice provision is that it starts fine and then 
it gets dropped.” She expressed the hope 
that this kind of event can be held regularly 
several times a year. 


nation celebrates its nonprofit nursing 
home miracle, and recalls only with disbe- 
lief its for-profit nursing home tragedy. 


The author has been a licensed and practic- 
ing nursing home administrator since 1997. He 
can be reached at ccherney @earthlink.net. 
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the importance of follow-up and establish- 
ing ongoing programs for homeless youth. 


“It’s great to see a lot of people come. 


out for this event,” he said, “but I don’t like 
it being a feel-good, one-day event because 
no kids should be out on the street.” 

It was, indeed, a “feel-good day” for 
the participants, both those who gave and 
those who received help, and a good 
model for beginning to tackle the issues of 
homelessness among young people. 

Sharon Leyden, one of the founders of 
YEAH and an organizer of the event, saw 
one young woman whistling happily and 
asked how her day went. She responded, 
“Well, I got glasses and I got a dental 
exam and I got my identity card and I 
don’t have a care in the world!” 

As uncertain as her life still is, this 
young person got the help and the affirma- 
tion that made her feel good about herself 
and the world — at least for the one ‘day. 
Every person deserves that, every day. 
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may i never be 
by Judy Jones 

may i never be 

so removed 

as to not see 

the homeless old woman 
sleeping on the street 


may i never 

get so comfortable 
i forget those dying 
all alone 

with no home 


may my ears 
always hear 

the silent tears 
moans and groans 
of those living 

in wretched poverty 


i fall on my knees 
asking god to please 
guide me to do thy will 
for those suffering most 
all over earth’s shores 


| Remembering Chris 
by Claire J. Baker 


| We enter his reom, 

see the baseball trophy 

and high school banner. 

| A happy child, he used to run 
| through our morning-glory 
back door which, banging, 

| sounded like a chime 

| once upon a time. 


| The boots he wore that last 

day in Iraq warm our hands 
near the folded American flag. 
We pack his things to give away, 
knowing he gave us a beautiful 
once upon a time — 

more than once. 


The War at Home | 


by Ralph Dranow : a _ 
Spare change? _ 
I’m trying to get back on my yh 
Ihave a drinking problem. _ 
It started in Viet Nam. _ 
[’ve been in jail, - 
Once for six months in Sante Rita 
Because I drink. What for? 
I didn’t steal or hurt anybody. 
I’ve tried different programs. 
Sometimes it works for a while 
But then I get that craving. — 
I have a good head, 
i 
| 
| 


Worked for a few years 
As a computer programmer 
And cut back on my drinking, _ 
But my mind wouldn’t leave me 
alone. “Gotta have that alcohol.” 
So I started drinking again 
And lost my job. 
_ Ever since Viet Nain, 

_There’s been a war 

_ Going on inside me. — 

_I know there’s a higher power. 
_ Maybe one day He’ll hear my 

_ prayers. Say, could you spare 

_ an extra dollar? 


In Time of ‘Terror — 
| by Claire J. Baker 
| 
t 


If we become numb | 

rendered. speechless _ 
| retreating helpless 
to our home of homes 
| however humble 
| 


may each find a way 
| to pluck the strings _ 
| of the harp of hope a 


“The Common People.” 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


“Naturally, the common people don’t want war. But after all, it’s the leaders of a country 
who determine the policy and it’s always a simple matter to drag people along whether it’s a 
democracy, a fascist dictatorship, a parliament, or a communist dictatorship. Voice or no 
voice, the people can always be brought to the bidding of the leaders. This is easy. All you 
have to do is tell them they are being attacked, and denounce the pacifists for lack of patrio- 
tism and exposing the country to greater danger. It works the same in every country.” 


aiaed by ‘die re ocean 
temples to our Future, 
into war zones: _ 


bombed out and abandoned _ = - 


like the dreams | 
hunger consumes. 


| We are not the ae 
_ who engraved malnutrition — 

into the ancient faces" 

| of our children; : ee 
"carved servitude _ co 

“into the knotted driftwood backs 
of our campesinos" 
who must relinquish our food _ 
‘to the oe table. _ 


— Nazi leader Hermann Goering 


than the blood and tears 
_ shed like ticker-tape 
in the miscarried revolutions — 
_ creditors aborted. - 


Z - For how are we to repay : a a debt 
that i is owed us? 3 = :«C. 
2 Please Sir, tell us, bow do we 2 _- 
 onk, land that was first peopled. by us? 
All that land you pried from the - 


‘still-warm fingers of our dead : 
like artifacts to be sold to private collectors. = 


All those wares you ripped like flesh 
from the ribs of our hungry. oe 


- All that land on which wedie 
like ants in a poison rain when we till it; 
_ like worms for turning garbage to gold. 


All those riches all that blood all that sweat. 


| Howar are we to repay a debt owed us? Le | 


False Prophets 

by Chris Trian 

There are so many these days 
that only those women and men 
who hide under blankets 

and shun prophecy 

for a piece of old 

Colonel Sanders’ chicken 

and a taste of flat beer 

can be reckoned 

among the wise. 

And when they speak of the cold 
and what must be done 

to survive the night, 

and their congregation 

is God alone, 

they have the audience 

of the whole world. 


Because God will not 
neglect his children 
just as only little children 
sometimes sing 
the praises of The Lord. 
And who is this Lord 
| but the Lord of The Dance. 
And children, even in wheelchairs, 
know the meaning 
of the dance. 


| But false prophets abound 
making war 

| with words of love. 
And many listen. 
This is the human heart 

| turned Anti-Christ collectively; 
and there is nothing 

| in the collection plate 

| but hand grenades 
and discarded Purple Hearts. 

| The first by the foolish 
who think themselves wise. 
The second by the wise, 
who would rather have plump, 
juicy, chocolate Easter eggs 
that melt like cruelty 
in the mouths of love. 


Soldier 


| by Mary Meriam 


Living is sad 

separate from my only kin. 

We have worlds in common 

yet no common ground. 
Centuries of pain 

keep us apart, 

far as the north and south poles 
of our cleaved earth. 


Ghosts Die Too - 


‘by Judy Jones — 

ghosts die too you know 

peoples park 

stood alone | 

like a lady in the nite 
hiking her skirt on street corners 
offering her soul for a dollar or two 


5 


peoples park will be bombed 
all in the name of peace 


even the free box 
blown to bits 


a 


evolution’s ruthless 
_and WWIII has begun 
_ ghosts die too you know 


peoples park stands alone 
for now — - 


aeniramcrrrciree cnisponrcimtarantaimynvertes 


soon it too will go 
_ like the lady in the nite 
_ being picked up by a john 
_asked to do things 
dogs aren’t _ 


ghosts die too you know 


_ think i7ll do a sit-in 

by the free box in peoples park 
eating food not bombs bread _ 
‘cause soon ail be eune too 
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